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ie : ee What the Association for the 
: Study of Negro Life 
and History Is 


1. SS Sear 1915. 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, Octo- 
* i 8, 1915. 


3. Brought out the first number of Tae Journ or Nzcro Hisrory, 
January 1, 1916. 


+. Its Purposes: 


1. To collect sociological and historical data. 

2. To publish books on Negro life and history. 

3. To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 

4. poe ag. Sec harmony between the races by interpreting the one 
the other. 


Its Promoters: 


1, Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Paul Warburg, 
Julius Goldman, Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Har- 
yey Ingham, Henry Churchill King, Robert R. Moton, James H. 
Dillard, Joel E. Springarn, and Julius Rosenwald. 
? ae 2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. Hoff- 
- man, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, H. N. 
' Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles E. Chap- 
man, J. Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 
3. Prominent persons like Joel E. Springarn and Julius Rosenwald. 


Its Achievements: 


1. It has directed the attention of investigators to this neglected field. 
2. It has extended the circulation of THz JourNau or Negro History 
into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
3. It has published sixteen volumes of articles and documents giving 
- facts which are generally unknown. 
4, It has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 
| §,.It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 
6. It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the Negro 
which have been made accessible to the public in the Library of 


Congress. 
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Contribute to our Research Fund 
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on the Negroes of your community 


Urge every Negro to write us all he knows about his 
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$30,000 NEEDED 


Help us raise annually the sum of $30,000 to finance the 
work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing on 
Negro life and history. Our efforts have hitherto been re- 
stricted to what we have been able to induce interested in- 
dividuals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving at 
this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work will 
proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the testi- 
monies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world and the 
story of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons profes- 
sing an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 
8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 


16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 
40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 
200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more 
expensive than that of other scientific movements. This un- 
dertaking differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites 
the efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. 
The Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, 
and circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it 
employs investigators to explore fields of Negro history hither- 
to neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully 
prosecuted with less than $20,000 a year; and if we hope to 
develop it in all of its aspect to prevent the Negro from be- 
coming a negligible factor in the thought of the world, the in- 
come must be much larger than this. 





All contributions should be sent to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary- 
Treasurer is bonded. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY 
HELD IN NEW YORK CITY, NOVEMBER 8-12, 1931 


Of conventions and conferences of varying aims and atti- 
tudes there can be no end, and we sometimes express our 
regret when we hear that we are to be thus afflicted with these 
assemblies which too often try to settle something and in the 
end unsettle almost everything. Yet those who have attended 
the annual meetings of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in recent years do not like to miss 
one of these opportunities to become acquainted with the 
increasing number of workers in this field and to learn from 
them the truths revealed by their researches. 

The persons attending the annual meeting in New York 
City from the 8th to the 12th of November so expressed 
themselves at the various sessions. The meeting opened with 
a popular assembly on Sunday, the 8th at the St. James 
Presbyterian Church and with another such session at the 
Concord Baptist Church in Brooklyn. The Get-Acquainted 
Dinner and the Musicale demonstrating the achievements 
of the Negro in one of the great arts took place at the River- 
side Church. The remaining sessions were held at the Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church. 

The interest in the annual meeting grew so rapidly dur- 
ing the last few days before the meeting opened that, in- 
stead of providing for only one hundred persons at the 
Dinner as originally expected, the management had to take 
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care of two hundred and fifty. These were visitors of both 
races and persons of the city interested in the work of the 
Association. The Dinner was most enjoyable and was fol- 
lowed by a welcome address delivered by Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, to the kind words of whom Mr. Leslie Pinckney, 
Hill, of the Cheney Training School for Teachers, ably re- 
sponded. Dr. William Lloyd Imes, the toastmaster, then 
called for other short addresses with respect to the work of 
the Association, which were delivered by Mrs. Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown of North Carolina, Mr. James Weldon 
Johnson of New York, Dr. E. C. Carder of the same city, 
Mr. R. V. Cureton of Atlanta, and the Director of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Repairing to the beautiful nave of this imposing edifice, 
these persons joined by hundreds of others listened to a re- 
cital by Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, pianist-composer, with the 
support of Mr. Mercer F. Bratcher, the tenor soloist of the 
Hampton Choir; Mrs. Charlotte Wallace Murray, mezzo- 
contralto, of New York City; and Mr. Louia Vaughn Jones, 
violinist, of Howard University. Dr. Dett made a most 
favorable impression with his original compositions. Mrs. 
Murray moved the audience with a very successful rendition 
of several spirituals. Mr. Jones captivated the people when 
he showed by his technique and repertoire that he is a real 
violinist with a keen appreciation of what the Negro has 
achieved in music. 

All the messages delivered at this annual meeting de- 
cidedly demonstrated that there is an increasing desire of 
Negroes and whites to know the truth and nothing but the 
truth. Most of us are accustomed to abuse those who tell 
us the truth which we do not like to hear. During the four 
days of serious discussion some very searching revelations 
and statements were made by the scholarly persons as- 
sembled, and yet throughout the meeting there were not 
manifested any evidences of feeling or personal differences 
which sometimes disturb conferences which are supposedly 
scientific. 
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The large audience assembled at the St. James Presby- 
terian Church on the 8th to hear the Director of the Associa- 
tion outline what he thought should be taught with respect 
to the Negro in the schools of this country was agreeably 
surprised to hear President John Hope of Atlanta Univer- 
sity endorse these ideas. He said that they are not too 
advanced for Atlanta University, where he is now trying to 
produce a new leadership of the Negro by acquainting him 
with the history, literature, philosophy, and economies of 
his own background. 

In the discussion of the Negro in dramatic art led by 
Professor George C. Grant, of Morgan College, equally high 
ground was taken. The Negro must learn to appreciate more 
the dramatization possibilities in his life and at the same 
time the masses must learn to distinguish between depict- 
ing one as a member of a certain race and portraying him 
as a human, as pointed out so frankly by Miss Mary W. 
Ovington, when certain critics objected to such as the fish 
fry in ‘‘Green Pastures’’ and Cat Fish Row in ‘‘Porgy.’’ 
Mr. Ritz Carleton Moss, a playwright, who was present, made 
a profitable contribution to this discussion. Others participat- 
ing were Mrs. Lucy Harth Smith of Lexington, Kentucky, 
speaking on the drama in the publie schools, and Miss Bea- 
trice O. Hill of the Maryland Normal School emphasizing 
the importance of the same in the rural schools. 

Out of the discussion of Liberia, too, came an unusual 
amount of valuable information which will serve to estab- 
lish in the minds of the people a new point of view with re- 
spect to the Negro in Africa. Facts set forth by both Mr. 
Charles 8. Johnson and Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, who have 
investigated conditions in Africa, showed that, without minc- 
ing words, we have to admit that Liberia is a failure and 
there can be no hope for the country except to dislodge the 
misguided and unprincipled men who for the last century 
have done little more than to follow the nefarious examples 
of the slaveholders who emancipated their ancestors to de- 
port them to Africa. Apparently it has been a very difficult 
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task for Negroes to get away from slavery in matters of 
religion and government. Dr. Buell, however, took the posi- 
tion that the failure of Liberia does not necessarily indicate 
the failure of the Negro in government, for a group of white 
men situated as these pioneers were with no better examples 
before them than those of their enslavers would also have 
failed, and history records such examples. 

There arose, however, some persons who did not like to 
admit that this experiment of the Negro in government has 
been a failure, and the audience loudly applauded Mr. Ben N. 
Azikiwe, an educated African, who tried to explain Liberian 
slavery by showing that the League of Nations permitted 
forced labor in certain parts of the world for publie works 
and enterprises of great necessity and had left it to such 
nations to determine what are public works and enterprises 
of great necessity. On the other hand, it was very encourag- 
ing to find a large group of scholarly persons of both races 
willing to hear the facts about Liberia from two different 
points of view and to shape their opinions accordingly. 

The West Indian natives, moreover, were greatly sur- 
prised to find that they were not to be ridiculed and read 
out of the pale of humanity as some had feared. From Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley of Howard University came a most 
scholarly presentation of the large contribution of the West 
Indian to the history of this country as evidenced by a sci- 
entific study of the sources to which he has been giving atten- 
tion during recent years. Following him, came Professor 
Benjamin Brawley who in his highly literary as well as elo- 
quent style emphasized additional achievements of the West 
Indian natives, belittled the nonsensical attitude of hostility 
shown by ignorant citizens of this country, and urged these 
two elements to work out an efficient plan for co-operation 
in things literary, religious, social, and economie. It is doubt- 
ful that any discourses or discussions at any assembly have 
done more than these to eradicate error and to popularize 
a truth which must be helpful in the rehabilitation of the 
Negroes in the United States. 
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The necessity for more of the truth and the willingness 
to labor to obtain it, too, was further shown by Professor 
Maurice R. Davie, of Yale University, in his account of 
what is being done there in the study of the Negro. There 
were reports as to the researches and courses now being 
given in Negro life and history in most of the accredited 
universities, but none showed such progress as that from 
Yale in reporting a class of 250 students who crowd a hall 
there three times a week to learn the truth about the Negro, 
believing that the truth will free them from the bias of 
their fathers. 

Progress shown by the Negro himself in his learning to 
understand the truth was strikingly demonstrated by frank 
statements made by Dr. KE. Franklin Frazier in discussing 
the origin, the organization, and the status of the free 
Negro family. This social unit, like any other, had its short- 
comings as well as its virtues. There were some who tried 
to make excuses and cover up the truth with respect to the 
morals exhibited by the Negro family which, according to 
history, often had its origin in immorality of the two races; 
but Dr. Frazier disclosed the truth as it was and made no 
excuses for it just as a scientifically trained student should. 

The timely discussion of the Negro Church, as scheduled, 
was also frank and to the point. The achievements of the 
church were presented by Dr. H. H. Proctor in clear-cut and 
forceful language and made a favorable impression. He por- 
trayed the institution as a great force in the progress of the 
Negro. The overlapping, duplication of effort, corruption, 
and the impoverishment of the people by a rather large 
and unnecessary church organization were effectively set 
forth by Dr. Vernon Johns, the president of the Virginia 
Theological Seminary. There were present also such dis- 
tinguished ministers as Dr. William Lloyd Imes, Bishop 
P. A. Wallace of the A. M. E. Zion Church, Dr. John W. 
Lee, Field Representative of the Presbyterian Church, and 
Bishop McGuire of the African Orthodox Church. A general 
discussion did not follow these addresses, but Dr. A. Clay- 
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ton Powell took occasion to say that he believed the minis- 
ters had recently received a much deserved scourging and he 
hoped that they would learn to do better and co-operate 
more efficiently in the rebuilding of the church along sane 
lines. Dr. E. W. Moore of Columbus, Ohio, spoke at length 
in the same vein. 

The work of the Association as an agency delving during 
the last sixteen years into the innermost recesses of the 
past was outlined in a most scholarly fashion by Professor 
Evarts B. Greene, of Columbia University, who from the 
very beginning of the work has been a constant reader of 
the publications of the Association and a supporter of its 
efforts. He emphasized the important truth that while the 
work of national bodies in preserving and writing the his- 
tory of the country from the traditional point of view is of 
great service to scholarship, it is also necessary for smaller 
organizations dealing with neglected groups and races to 
preserve their own records and so popularize them as to 
show the necessity for telling the whole truth about things 
rather than continue as victims of tradition. 

Mrs. Helen Fairchild Wheaton, who could not be present 
the day before when there was a discussion of foreign coun- 
tries and situations like Liberia and the West Indies, availed 
herself of the opportunity to speak the last day on her sur- 
vey of the conditions in the Virgin Islands and to outline 
how American people may express interest in these in- 
digent people and thus make intelligent use of what is in 
some respects a promising although apparently gloomy 
country. Several questions with respect to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions as related to this country 
were propounded and Mrs. Wheaton showed that she was 
sufficiently well informed to answer them satisfactorily. This 
address together with the others referred to enabled those 
present at these discussions to construct a picture of the 
Negro in foreign parts and the environment in which he has 
to function. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, the last day, the Associa- 
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tion held the usual annual business sessions at which the 
reports of the officers were read, discussed, and approved. 
The officers now serving were reelected together with Mr. 
Louis R. Mehlinger of Washington, D.C., who was made 
a member of the Executive Council. Urged by the heads of 
institutions and social welfare agencies in Atlanta, as well 
as by communications received from the superintendent of 
schools and the mayor of that city, the Association decided 
to hold the next annual meeting there. 

The annual meeting made such a favorable impression 
upon the people of New York that two important results 
immediately followed. Steps were taken to organize at once 
a branch of the work in New York City to make a scientific 
study of the neglected aspects of that local life and history. 
It was most encouraging, too, that principals of schools 
teaching numbers of Negro children sought the assistance of 
the Director in bringing before the educational authorities 
the importance of adopting as texts certain books which 
give the background of the Negro. This matter is now being 
taken to the New York Board of Education. 

C. G. Woopson 














| 
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PERSPECTIVES IN HISTORY’ 


It is a pleasure to join with you in this sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. [ cannot pretend to make any significant contribu- 
tion in the special field in which your Association has been 
engaged for so many fruitful years; but I do wish to express 
my sincere appreciation of the solid service which you have 
rendered not merely to the Negro race, but to historical 
scholarship generally in a difficult and still largely unworked 
field. 

I am especially in sympathy with what I understand to 
be the view of your Society as to the relation between special 
studies and the larger interests of history as a whole. We 
must all be specialists to a greater or less extent, since art 
is long and time is fleeting; but we must also try to keep 
steadily in view the significance of our limited studies as 
possible contributions toward a better understanding of the 
whole process of historical evolution. If we work in that 
spirit the result will be not merely national, or local, or 
racial history, but in the truest sense a part of universal 
history. Fortunately, I do not need to labor this point, for 
I can fall back on the statement made by your Director a 
few years ago in announcing the program for ‘‘Negro His- 
tory Week.’’ It was conceived as not so much a ‘‘Negro 
History Week’’ as a ‘‘History Week.’’ ‘‘There is,’’ he went 
on to say, ‘‘no such thing as Negro History or Jewish His- 
tory or Chinese History in the sense of isolated contribu- 
tions. The relations and interrelations of races, the close 
communication of peoples, and the wide-spread diffusion of 
ideas have made it necessary for one group so to depend 
upon the other and so to profit by the achievements of the 
other that it is difficult to have any particular culture ear- 
marked. History, then, is a record of the progress of man- 
kind rather than of racial or national achievement.’” 


1An Address at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, New York, November 11, 1931. 
? Journal of Negro History, XIII, 112. 
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Dr. Woodson has given you an excellent platform and, 
as our politicians and churchmen know, that is not always 
an easy thing to do. It is even more difficult, however, to 
live up to the platform you have made; that also is a 
familiar experience after a state or presidential election. 
Even historians do not always live up to the fundamental 
articles of their own platform; that is perhaps peculiarly 
true of specialized groups like your own. 

Your Association is by no means the only one devoted 
to the history of a particular racial group. If you go to the 
shelves of any large library, you will find row after row of 
the publications of racial historical societies. They came 
into existence partly as a matter of group loyalty, and partly 
to meet what they considered to be one-sided presentations 
of our history by persons of English descent. It is, of course, 
true that for a long time, American history was largely 
written by men of the old English stock which settled New 
England and the Chesapeake country three hundred years 
ago. These older historians had their own special point of 
view, and the pictures which they presented of our historical 
evolution often left out, or failed to present in proper per- 
spective, the contributions of later immigrant stocks. In 
short, too many of them belonged to what Charles Francis 
Adams ealled the ‘‘filio-pietistic’’ school, whose filial piety 
seemed at times to get the better of their historical judg- 
ment. 

Then came in succession a series of societies represent- 
ing non-English elements in our American population— 
Scottish, Irish, ‘‘Seotch-Irish,’? French, German, Jewish, 
and so on. Like their predecessors of the Anglo-American 
stock, the members of these new societies did some solid 
work. Along with much inferior and trivial material, they 
published much that we could hardly afford to lose. But 
they, too, were generally tarred with the ‘‘filio-pietistic’’ 
brush. They meant to tell the truth, most of them at least, 
and so far as particular facts were concerned they com- 
monly did, but somehow the facts turned out very neatly 
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to fit in with some theory with which the writer began his 
researches. This theory was too often that the particular 
racial stock from which he descended was responsible for a 
surprisingly large part of what was valuable in American 
civilization. That was of course highly satisfactory if you 
happened to have the same ancestry. If, on the other hand, 
you happened to belong to another group, you hastened to 
set up a counter-claim of your own. 

One particularly fascinating occupation of the racial his- 
torian has been that of tracing the special virtues of dis- 
tinguished personages to some particular strain in their 
ancestry. Unfortunately the intermarriages which have 
taken place among our immigrant and native stocks make 
this game too complicated for most of us. If you want an 
amusing and very effective illustration of this point, I know 
of none better than the imaginary genealogical table con- 
structed by the late Professor Channing, Dr. Woodson’s 
teacher and mine, in the second volume of his History of the 
United States.’ As the table cleverly suggests, the problem 
of determining which one of eight or more ancestors con- 
tributed most to the greatness of a nineteenth or twentieth 
century individual would baffle the most expert modern 
student of heredity, not to speak of a mere historian. 

From the passage which I quoted a few moments ago, 
you may suspect that I have been making a survey of the 
sixteen volumes, already made up, of Tue JourNat or NEGRO 
History. It happens that I have lately been doing just that 
and I am not indulging in any idle compliment when I say 
that this series, taken as a whole, makes an impressive 
record of honest, substantial scholarships. Other societies, 
representing like yours particular racial groups, have been 
longer in the field; but I do not think of any organization 
of that kind in the United States, which in a comparatively 
short time has done so much of which students of American 
history generally will need to take account. The achievement 
is all the more striking when one thinks of the limited finan- 


*P. 422. 
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cial resources of the Association, especially in the earlier 
years, and of the relatively small group of trained workers 
available for such an undertaking. That is something of 
which the Association as a whole, and especially Dr. Wood- 
son and his staff, have a right to be proud. 

Now I have been asking myself, to be more specific, what 
are the chief contributions which the publications of this 
Association have made to the revision and enrichment of 
American history. Something has been accomplished by as- 
sembling material, already more or less available in print 
but here focussed, so to speak, on topies of special interest 
to the student of Negro life. It was worth while, for in- 
stanee, to bring together the statistical information con- 
tained in the volume on Free Negro Heads of Families, as 
they were a century ago. Again, interest in such a publica- 
tion as that which has been made up from the Tappan papers 
will certainly not be confined to your own people; it will be 
shared by many other students of the slavery issue, not only 
in its national but in its international aspects. Incidentally 
this volume illustrates the possibility of cooperation with 
your Association by scholars who are not of your own race. 
If, however, I am asked to indicate what seems to me the 
most essential product of such a society as yours, I should 
say that it is not merely an enlarged body of facts, but the 
contribution which you can make toward the establishment 
of a fairer perspective. 

Let us take, for example, the diffieult subject of what we 
eall Reconstruction in the Southern States of the American 
Union. For the first thirty years after the close of the Civil 
War, practically all discussion of that subject was colored 
by the intense partisan feeling of the time. In the North, the 
story of the war and the political and social readjustments 
which followed, was, for the most part, told from the stand- 
point of the victorious party. Even men who were not par- 
tisan, in the ordinary sense, were looking at the situation 
at long range and failed to realize how complex were the 
problems which confronted both the white people of the 
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South and the newly enfranchised slaves. In condemning 
the violent and irregular methods by which much of the 
post-war legislation was practically nullified, Northern 
opinion did not at first sufficiently take into account the 
abuses which developed under the reconstruction policies. 
Under these circumstances a reaction was bound to come 
sooner or later. 

Unfortunately in the realm of human thought, as well 
as in physics, the swing of the pendulum from one extreme 
does not at once bring us to a central position. The best we 
ean ordinarily hope for is that oscillations forward and 
back will grow less and less strenuous until they finally 
come to rest at a central point. If we were to use the lan- 
guage of our present-day students of the World War, we 
should say that in the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we began to have a ‘‘revisionist’’ school of American 
historians which proposed to correct the errors and dis- 
torted perspective of their predecessors. In particular, they 
made a special effort, in the North as well as in the South, 
to present the story of our great sectional struggle, with 
a fuller recognition of the Southern point of view. Then, 
as in our recent discussion of the origins of the World War, 
the ‘‘revisionists’’ performed an essential service and so 
may justly claim to have done their bit toward a fairer pres- 
entation of men and events by their successors. I am con- 
vineed, however, that in the earlier, as in the later, instance 
the rebound went too far. The advocates of revision have 
tended to ignore, or pass over lightly, aspects of the sub- 
ject, of which we need again to be reminded. 

If the radical leaders of the sixties and early seventies 
were not all so intelligent, high-minded, and truly patriotic 
as their more ardent followers believed—and they certainly 
were not—it is equally unfair to suggest that they were all 
necessarily either fanatics. or scoundrels. If the Negro 
leaders of the same period did not quite realize the exag- 
gerated hopes and expectations of their Northern friends, 
there were some at least among them who deserved well of 
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their country and their race. And so we must hope that 
sooner or later the pendulum will cease to swing so far to 
either extreme and that future historians will come at least 
a little nearer to a balanced judgment. 

The new picture of the great slavery conflict and its 
aftermath which we hope will emerge as the dust-clouds of 
partisanship gradually clear away will, I am sure, owe 
something to the kind of discussion which this Association 
has promoted through its studies of the Reconstruction era 
from the special point of view of the Negro. For the same 
reason I have been interested in the book-review sections of 
THe Journat or Necro History. It is an excellent thing that 
we may now have the advantage of comments by Negro 
critics on historical studies by writers of the white race, 
particularly when they deal with slavery and other racial 
topics. The comments may not always be wholly adequate 
or entirely fair; but they are often extremely suggestive and 
sometimes supply useful correctives. 

I make no claim to expertness as a student of Negro 
history; but Iam impressed more and more with the value 
of one tendency in recent historical writing which is pecu- 
liarly significant for your work. Many of us are painfully 
conscious at times how hard it is to get at the point of view 
of the comparatively inarticulate classes. Even in our own 
day when a comparatively large part of our population can 
read and write, it is not easy to say how far the ideals and 
the feelings of the so-called ‘‘intellectuals,’’ who most freely 
put their ideas into print, can be considered as fairly repre- 
sentative of the society in which they live. Of course, in deal- 
ing with periods in the past when a much larger portion of 
the population was inarticulate, the historian is even more 
seriously handicapped. So it has come about that conven- 
tional history has always—perhaps almost unavoidably— 
been written largely from the point of view of comparatively 
small groups of people. In recent years, however, we have 
become much more curious about the activities, interests, 
and thoughts of the ‘‘common man,’’ the comparatively in- 
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articulate person—the ‘‘unknown soldier,’’ so to speak in 
the struggles through which our civilization has developed. 

Let us consider how matters have stood in this respect 
in the field of Southern history. Nearly all scholars would 
probably agree that our picture of life in the Chesapeake 
country or the Carolina tide-water has been drawn largely 
on the basis of letters and other papers proceeding from the 
substantial land-owning class. Such families as the Byrds 
and the Carters, the Masons, the Lees, and the Carrolls 
naturally bulked large in the composite picture of their 
time. Material which would enable us to get at the interests 
and states of mind of the less fortunate classes among the 
whites is much more scanty. That element in the Southern 
population has, therefore, been less in evidence than it 
should have been. The case of the Negro is of course even 
more striking. 

So it seems to me that there is nothing more thoroughly 
worth while in your special field of historical activity than 
the publication of the sort of documents which have ap- 
peared in your Journal and have since been brought to- 
gether in the volume entitled, The Mind of the Negro as 
Reflected in Letters Written during the Crisis, 1800-1860. 
Much the same thing may be said about your gathering of 
letters illustrating the more recent Northward migration of 
Negroes from the Southern states. Naturally some of the 
material, especially in the former case, must be critically 
used and questions may be raised as to the representative 
character of the opinions expressed, or how far they ex- 
press the independent thought of the writer. After all dis- 
counts have been made, however, these documents taken as 
a whole give us a body of sources which future students of 
American sectionalism and the slavery issue can not afford 
to neglect. 

I have so far been speaking of the contributions which 
your Association has made and may be expected to make 
toward the establishment of a truer perspective for future 
writers and students of American history. I wish now to 
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suggest certain ways in which the perspective of history 
may be helpful to all of us who live in the ‘‘dust and heat’’ 
of present-day problems; for I am quite sure that such 
studies as yours are not merely an attempt to escape, or 
divert your minds from, the practical needs of your own 
day and generation. Many of you, at any rate, have been 
doing your work in the hope that out of it may come clearer 
light and a better sense of proportion, in relation to those 
very problems, than would be possible if you kept your 
minds too closely on the present moment. 

One advantage of history is suggested by the familiar 
analogy between historical study and foreign travel. It has 
been well said that ‘‘a foreign nation is a kind of contem- 
poraneous posterity’? and Benjamin Franklin had the same 
idea in mind when he wrote from France, in 1780, to George 
Washington, then in the midst of the struggle for American 
independence. If, said Franklin, Washington wished to know 
what his place in history would be, he might get some notion 
of it from contemporary opinion in Europe; after all, a 
thousand leagues in space might have ‘‘nearly the same 
effect’’ on one’s perspective as a thousand years in time.* 
If there is any truth in this analogy—and I think there is 
a good deal—the converse proposition is also worth thinking 
about. Is it not any one who by long study makes himself 
at home for a time in the life of a past era, in a sense visiting 
a foreign country, and getting from that visit something like 
what we get by seeing for ourselves how our fellow-mortals 
today live and think and feel on the other side of the Atlantic 
or the Pacific? 

What then is it that an intelligent visitor to a foreign 
country should and may bring back with him, not from a 
mere globe-trotting tour which is often worse than useless, 
but from a leisurely stay in some foreign country? Perhaps 
we may indicate an important part of his experience by say- 
ing that he should gain from it a kind of intellectual emanci- 
pation for himself, as well as greater tolerance for others. 

* Writings (Smyth ed.), VIII, 28. 
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The man who knows no other society but that in which he 
was born and bred—that of his own town, or province, or 
even his own nation—is likely to think of familiar manners 
and customs, local practices and conventions, as having 
some universal or superior authority. Indeed that is still 
the attitude of many unintelligent travelers who cross the 
ocean every year. If they find in England, or France, or 
Germany, ways of doing things different from those which 
they have known in Vermont or Tennessee, or Indiana or 
Oklahoma, their first thought always is that the foreigner 
is queer. The intelligent traveler on the contrary is always 
discovering that a way of living which serves very well in 
his home town may not be equally adapted to another en- 
vironment. He may even come to suspect that the foreigner’s 
way of doing some things may be better than his own. In 
short, he is just to that extent being emancipated from pro- 
vincialism; he looks out toward a wider horizon. 

So it may be also with one who becomes a visitor to a 
country separated from him in time rather than in space. 
He, too, from his journey across the years or the centuries, 
may get not merely recreation and freedom from present 
cares, but, what is more important, a new perspective. As 
the traveler in space may be emancipated from provincial- 
ism, so the traveler through time may be freed from bondage 
to that complex of ideas, prejudices, and illusions which we 
sometimes dignify with the name of the ‘‘time-spirit.’’ Our 
time-traveler will realize that the differences which mark 
off one generation from another are sometimes gains, some- 
times losses, and sometimes mere changes in fashion with- 
out much more permanent significance than a shift from 
short skirts to long ones, or the other way around. He will 
see that there have been other ways of dealing with the rela- 
tions of man in society than those which have prevailed in 
present or recent times, and which we sometimes imagine 
are a part of the eternal order of things. In short the student 
of history may find in his studies some degree of emancipa- 
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tion from the easy philosophies and the popular slogans 
which from time to time enslave our minds. 

Genuine history also makes for tolerance, because it re- 
quires a constant effort to enter into thoughts and feelings 
different from our own. And with understanding may come, 
not necessarily agreement, but at any rate some measure of 
sympathy—a sympathy, even with alien modes of thought, 
without which cooperation must be difficult in this imperfect 
world of imperfect human beings. 

Finally it seems to me that the longer perspective of his- 
tory gives us our best corrective to superficial optimism on 
the one hand and easy discouragement or superficial pes- 
simism on the other. It is quite possible, if one remains 
steadily at a fixed point in the course of a river, not to see 
which way the main stream is flowing; we may be confused 
because near us are cross-currents or some kind of back- 
water. So in human experience we need a longer view if 
we are not to confuse the surface currents of our own day 
with the main current which may be flowing in quite a differ- 
ent direction. 

Though social processes have doubtless been quickened 
somewhat, history does make it quite clear that the conse- 
quences of such a social revolution as, let us say, that which 
followed the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863, are not 
worked out in two or three generations. Failure to realize 
that was one of the tragic errors of many high-minded men 
in our Reconstruction era. We discovered then, as we are 
discovering now, that laws and constitutional amendments 
can not in themselves solve our social problems, though they 
may help or hinder. Meantime one of the worst results of 
such unreasonable optimism in those early post-war years 
was a reaction toward equally irrational pessimism. Because 
ideal results in the solution of race problems did not come 
about at once, we jumped to the conclusion that efforts in 
that direction were wholly futile. 

The best antidote to pessimism in the face of repeated 
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discouragements is just the kind of thing for which your 
Association was formed—the patient building up of a sober, 
honest, realistic record of the facts about the experience of 
the Negro race, in the old world as in the new—its trials, its 
mistakes, its achievements, and its aspirations. May I em- 
phasize in closing the importance of the unspectacular, un- 
exciting, virtues of honest research and courageous facing 
of realities? I should be the last to disparage the sentiment 
of loyalty, the role of emotion in human life. Without these 
great motive forces, the founding and maintaining of such 
an organization as yours would have been impossible. But in 
scientific work emotion must be subordinated to clear 
straight-forward thinking. The best remedy for any dis- 
tortion of truth from which you may have suffered is not 
violence or overstatement in the opposite direction but a 
quiet determination to see and to report the facts as exactly 
as human imperfection will permit. That, I believe, is also 
the ideal towards which you, as members of this Association, 
have set your faces. So far as you are able to realize that 
ideal, you will not only win the respect of scholars, but you 
will also be giving to your race and to your country a civic 
contribution of the finest kind. 
Evarts B. GREENE 











THE NEGRO IN DRAMATIC ART" 


Modern discussions of various phases of Negro life are 
extremely interesting. They hold attention not only because 
of their content value but also because of what they imply. 
To me, the most hopeful implication of such discussions is 
that the Negro is making a decided attempt to evolve his 
racial individuality from within. Too long have we been in- 
fluenced by what the white man wants and expects us to do 
and be. Our reactions have been determined largely by ex- 
ternal forces with a consequent subservience of spirit and 
impulses. This situation is particularly true of the Negro 
in dramatic art. Nevertheless, the Negro has achieved re- 
markably well in the field of drama. The purpose of this 
article is to review briefly the contributions of the Negro to 
dramatic art and discuss his possibilities in this field. 

No other group in America has been subjected to eco- 
nomic pressure as has the Negro. Therefore, it is not re- 
markable that there has not been greater development from 
within. The thoughts and energies of the group have been 
occupied with the struggle for bread and butter. Little time 
has been available for creative thinking and planning—for 
the development of racial consciousness and racial coopera- 
tion. The average Negro, however, is becoming more and 
more secure economically. Freedom from the necessity of 
living from hand to mouth will naturally lead to the develop- 
ment and expansion of the creative urge present in all Ne- 
groes. We may not secure immediate results from discus- 
sions of this character. The great value lies in the fact that 
here we have an indication of the inner reactions of the New 
Negro and a crystallization of the mental gropings of the 
group. 

The Negro is moving into a new era. An era of initiative 
and participation in the affairs of the world. I firmly believe 
that before another fifty years have passed, America will 
witness the transcendence of the Negro over economic bar- 

1An address delivered at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, in New York City, November 10, 1931. 
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riers—over the barriers of ignorance, timidity and fear 
which are the direct results of repression and circumscrip- 
tion. History reveals that here and there Negroes have al- 
ready skimmed these hurdles and have won their places in 
the professions, in the sciences, in business, and in art. 

A more interesting story than that of the struggle of 
the Negro for opportunity and recognition along the lines 
of dramatic expression can not be told. Until very recently, 
the opinion of white audiences determined the extent of the 
efforts of the Negro on the American stage. White audiences 
decreed that the Negro actor should represent only the most 
servile characters, such as unemotional porters, maids, and 
the like. In many instances these characters ridiculed the 
race. A Negro was not supposed to possess hopes, ambitions, 
desires, affections or individuality. He was compelled to 
follow the path laid down by white producers. 

An early and notable exception to this situation is found 
in Ira Aldridge. [ra Aldridge was an American Negro who 
as early as 1852 proclaimed to the world that the Negro had 
possibilities far beyond the limits established by tradition. 
Aldridge was born in this country, although there is some 
dispute about the time and place of his birth. When he grew 
to manhood and maturity, America was not yet ready to 
enjoy a Negro in a Shakespearean role; so Aldridge had to 
migrate to England. There he played most difficult réles, 
and the success of his efforts in England, Ireland, Sweden 
and Germany is shown by the honors showered upon him 
before his death in 1867. 

Ira Aldridge was a pioneer of the race. His work was 
outstanding, yet it had little influence on white audiences in 
this country. The evolution of the Negro on the American 
stage was a slow process which may be traced through three 
successive steps. The two great branches of drama are 
tragedy and comedy. Tragedy is melancholy in character 
while comedy is more cheerful. Ira Aldridge expressed well 
the tragedy that constituted the undercurrent of the life of 
the Negro in the early days of this country. The life of the 
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Negro slave was tragic; yet he early acquired the ability 
to appear cheerful while tragedy stalked through his very 
soul. This is the very essence of drama. White people mis- 
interpreted the grin on the face of the Negro slave and 
ascribed to him a dancing, ecare-free nature. The deeper 
feelings, emotions and soul stirrings were thought to be 
foreign to his character. The Negro had no choice but to 
eater to the beliefs of those in power. Consequently, dra- 
matic talent among Negroes had its first expression in 
comedy. 

The actual start of the Negro was on the minstrel stage. 
In fact, it is a matter of history that slaves in the South 
originated minstrelsy. It is affirmed, moreover, that min- 
strelsy was the first and still is the only completely original 
contribution America has made to the theater. 

These bands of dancing, joking and singing Negroes 
proved so entertaining that white actors soon realized the 
theatrical possibilities of this form of diversion. Thus be- 
gan the blackface impersonations of Negro life. These early 
efforts of white actors to use the Negro as a type stamped 
him as a happy-go-lucky individual, and as far as the the- 
atrical public is concerned this early estimate of the Negro 
has persisted until quite recently. 

In 1865, Charles Hicks, a Negro, organized the first all 
Negro minstrel show. This organization followed the tradi- 
tional pattern laid down by white actors and presented the 
Negro in a comedy role. Nevertheless, through this and 
similar organizations the Negro actor got the stage experi- 
ence and confidence in his own ability which was so neces- 
sary for the next step in his development. 

The minstrel was the starting point for the Negro actor, 
but he could not be held down forever, to buffoonery. He 
was and is richly endowed with dramatic capacity. David 
Belasco expressed his recognition of the ability of the Negro 
actor in an article in the August number of Liberty in 1926. 
Mr. Belasco had his first real contact with Negro actors in 
connection with his production—‘‘LuluBelle.’’ (We all re- 
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member the superb work of Evelyn Preer in that play). Mr. 
Belasco said, ‘‘The Negro has within his brain a physic 
something that makes him susceptible to emotional urge— 
Fate has decreed that I should know the Negro of our mod- 
ern days—that I should know him and his psychology inti- 
mately. And that contact has brought me to this conclusion 
—the theater of tomorrow must reckon with a new force— 
the race of Ham.’”’ Mr. Floyd C. Covington, writing in the 
April number of Opportunity in 1926, said, ‘‘The Negro is 
one of the greatest actors by nature, principally because he 
doesn’t act at all, but actually feels and experiences the 
emotions he seeks to portray.’ 

These opinions were expressed as recently as 1926, but 
as early as 1890 the Negro actor had made a departure from 
the old time minstrel shows. Sam T. Jack opened the second 
stage in the development of the Negro actor when he pro- 
duced ‘‘The Creole Show.’’ This production glorified Negro 
girls. It followed the traditional pattern of the minstrel 
shows, but through the introduction of girls led directly 
to the musical comedies of Cole and Johnson, Williams and 
Walker, Miller and Lyles, and Tutt and Whitney. 

Following the ‘‘Creole Show’’ came the ‘‘South Before 
the War’’ company and later the ‘‘Octoroons.’’ These shows 
had Negro actors but were compelled to play in burlesque 
houses because white America was not yet ready to accept 
the Negro on the stage as anything other than a cake-walk- 
ing, hoe-down specialist. In 1896, however, a show called 
‘‘Oriental America’’ was produced. In this company were 
Sidney Woodward, J. Rosamond Johnson and others who 
showed real talent in the rendition of difficult operatic selec- 
tions. ‘‘Oriental America’’ was noteworthy in that it was 
the first colored show to break away from the burlesque 
houses. 

In 1898-9 Bob Cole organized and produced the first all 
Negro musical comedy, ‘‘A Trip to Coontown.’’ At about 
the same time W. Marion Cook composed the music to 
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“‘Clorindy—The Origin of the Cakewalk.’’? Will Marion 
Cook later wrote ‘‘ Jes Lak White Folks’’ which served as a 
vehicle for Abbie Mitchell. 

At this point we must mention others who played such a 
large part during this period in securing recognition of the 
talent of the Negro. Bert Williams, one of the greatest 
comedians of all times, Elizabeth Greenfield or the Black 
Swan who charmed the world with the sweetness of her 
song, the Ayers Sisters, Mme. Marie Selika, and Sisseretta 
Jones, better known as Black Patti—each of these con- 
tributed a share to this development. 

The shows in which Cole and Johnson, Abbie Mitchell 
and others played at this time were predominately musical 
comedies which had not yet broken fully away from the 
plantation idea. What the Negro needed was to escape white 
influences and taboos. This opportunity was finally afforded 
with the organization of theaters for colored people and 
colored stock companies. One of these early stock companies 
which deserves special mention is the Lafayette players. 
Fast upon the heels of the Negro theater came more ambi- 
tious attempts on the part of such individuals as Cleo Des- 
mond, Abbie Mitchell, Charles Gilpin, Jessie Shipp, Frank 
Wilson, Clarence Muse, and others. And in the rendition of 
the melodramas at the Lafayette and Lincoln theaters in 
New York we have a return of the spirit of Ira Aldridge. 

Unfortunately since the time of the Lafayette Players 
there has been a dearth of legitimate drama and a pre- 
ponderance of musical comedies in the Negro theater. But 
the limitations by white audiences regarding what Negro 
actors should do has been broken. Opportunity is all that 
the Negro asks. The opportunity has been given in recent 
years and as a result we have the superb work of Richard 
Harrison, who had to wait until he was an old man for his 
opportunity, of Frank Wilson, Jules Bledsoe, Paul Robeson, 
Rose McClendon, Evelyn Preer and Florence Mills. Intelli- 
gent skill and thoughtful interpretation are evident in the 
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work of each of these individuals and the American people, 
both white and black, have found a moment of pleasure with 
them. 

I have not attempted to mention all the Negroes who 
have appeared on the stage. The few that have been men- 
tioned are typical. Never again will the doors be closed to 
any Negro who has a message to impart through dramatic 
expression. The modern need is some new impetus to spur 
young Negroes to express through drama the highest racial 
characteristics. We believe that this impetus must come 
through Negro Colleges. 

The Negroes who have achieved on the American stage 
have done so largely through trial and error. Trial and error 
methods are always costly. Who knows to what heights those 
older ones would have risen if they had had a modicum of 
scientific training. Dramatic art can never attain its highest 
pinnacle without an accompanying background of technical 
and scientific knowledge. The successful playwright, actor, 
director or scene designer must be steeped in history, par- 
ticularly the history of drama. He must know and under- 
stand Greek history and the conflict of man against the gods. 
He must understand how Shakespeare typifies the Eliza- 
bethan period—that is, the struggle of man against man. 
He must understand how Ibsen typifies our modern times, 
the struggle of man against the machine. The successful 
Negro dramatist must understand science and the part it 
has played in the frustrations and soul puckerings of man. 
He must have an acquaintance with sociology, ethics, and 
psychology, in addition to all the arts more closely allied 
with the theater. 

College dramatics must supply these deficiencies for the 
Negro youth who expects to identify himself with the 
theater. For centuries drama has found a definite place in 
white colleges. As early as 1535 Oxford and Cambridge had 
work in drama. Tragedy and comic dramatists flourished in 
the universities before Marlowe and Shakespeare wrote. In 
America, the first to introduce college dramatics was Pro- 
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fessor George Pierce Baker. He worked first at Harvard 
and is now directing the School of Drama at Yale Univer- 
sity. Over one half the successful playwrights in America 
have studied under him, including Eugene O’Neill and 
Frederick H. Koch of the University of North Carolina. 

Why is it that we have not produced a Paul Green ora 
Eugene O’Neill or a Mare Connelly? Why is it that no Negro 
has risen above the mediocre and created a play like ‘‘In 
Abraham’s Bosom’’ or ‘‘Green Pastures’’? Why is it that 
a Negro has not explored the vast field of Negro Folk life? 
The Negro artist has at his hand the conditions for creating 
a classical art. He has but to reach into the depths of per- 
sonal and group experience. 

College dramatics are valuable in that they afford an 
opportunity for the objective teaching of drama. The stu- 
dent can analyze and study the ideas projected upon the 
stage and thus gradually acquire the technical knowledge 
of the art. College dramatics also serve to develop within 
the student an appreciation of art in its highest form. It 
will reveal avenues of cultural enjoyment heretofore closed. 
And through the work of the graduates of Negro colleges in 
the high and elementary schools of the country we will have 
a growing body of our people who will understand and 
appreciate dramatic expression. It will no longer be neces- 
sary to entertain a Negro audience with some appeal to sex 
or a multitude of seamy jokes. 

College dramaties has afforded a rich harvest from white 
institutions. May we not look forward to such an outcome 
from the Negro Colleges? Added momentum has been given 
to dramatie work in Negro colleges through the recent or- 
ganization of the Negro Intercollegiate Dramatic Associa- 
tion. This association was organized in Baltimore on March 
7, 1930 by representatives from Howard University, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia State College, Union University, and 
Morgan College. The aims of the association, as stated by 
Mr. Randolph Edmonds, its president, are to increase the 
interest in intercollegiate dramatics, to use dramatic clubs 
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as laboratories for teaching and study of drama, to de- 
velop Negro folk material, to develp aesthetic and artistic 
appreciation, to train persons for cultural service in the 
community and to establish a bond of good will and friend- 
ship between colleges. 

With such aims stated and carried to completion in a 
favorable environment we believe that the time is not far 
distant when young Negroes will give enviable portrayals 
on the American stage and Negro playwrights will create 
a drama which will equal or surpass ‘‘Porgy’’ or ‘‘Green 
Pastures.’’?’ And America will listen when this time comes. 
Out of curiosity at first perhaps, but later with understand- 
ing. 

There are still some who insist that the Negro cannot 
sell or produce with any success the creations of his own 
mind, that there is no opportunity. This is an erroneous 
viewpoint. America has demonstrated that it will listen and 
come to see plays about Negro life. But the plays must be 
worth seeing. Any old hackneyed theme will not suffice. Any 
sort of traditional stage craft or acting will not do. Per- 
haps the greatest criticism that can be made of many Negro 
actors is that they are puppets and machines who lack the 
ambition and energy to study and practice to the point of 
perfection. They are unable to interpret adequately and 
express script in terms of their own experience. They lack 
versatility. This indictment of many of our theatrical people 
is true largely because Negro actors generally lack a definite 
training for the stage. 

Permit me to mention three young Negroes who possess 
a measure of versatility. They are Frank Wilson, Rose Mc- 
Clendon and Ritz Carleton Moss. Frank Wilson and Rose 
McClendon hold certificates from the American Academy of 
Dramatics. Mr. Ritz Carleton Moss, a gifted young man, re- 
ceived his early dramatic training in a Negro College. He 
has achieved largely because of this training. Mr. Moss is 
the only Negro playwright ever employed by the National 
Broadcasting Company. He has been broadcasting his 
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original sketches, entitled ‘‘Careless Love,’’ for a period of 
fifty-two weeks. At the present time Mr. Moss is continuing 
his study under Professor Hatcher Hughes of Columbia Uni- 
versity and is rehearsing the leading réle in John Golden’s 
forthcoming production, ‘‘Savage Rhythm.’’ Mr. Moss is 
getting his chance because he has prepared himself for it. 

I call to mind another individual who is continuing his 
work in dramatics, a Mr. Walter Smith, who just last year 
was graduated from a Negro College. Mr. Smith received 
very favorable comment whenever he appeared with the 
dramatic club. He is continuing his work in dramaties at 
Columbia University. We must also mention Miss Grace 
Walker, a young woman born in Gloucester County, Virginia. 
Miss Walker took her college work at Emerson College and 
has already spent more than a year continuing her study in 
dramatic expression in London and Switzerland. Miss 
Walker is now preparing to tour the country. 

Negro veterans of the stage were trail-blazers. They 
opened the way for the new generation. They showed the 
possibilities of Negro artists. The new generation, imbued 
with new aesthetic values and a new philosophy, must speak 
out for the race. Talented young Negroes cannot be urged 
too strongly to study long and hard under competent 
masters. We need a Negro to interpret adequately the life 
of the American Negro, especially through the medium of 
folk drama. Some efforts to interpret both Caucasian and 
Negro races have been made along this line, but as yet the 
field remains essentially virgin. 

In the English Journal for December, Mr. Barret H. 
Clark has an art article entitled ‘‘Our New American Folk 
Drama.’’ Mr. Clark bewails the fact that so little has been 
done in this sphere. Professor Koch, of the University of 
North Carolina, has been conducting his courses in folk 
plays for some time. One of his students, Paul Green, has 
selected Negro folk life as the theme of several of his pieces. 
Mr. Green has done well, but the ultimate expression of Ne- 
gro folk life must come from the pen of a Negro. The white 
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artist cannot possibly observe more than the external and 
objective expressions of social dilemmas and frustrations. 
Only the Negro artist, through introspection, can under- 
stand and express the deep seated currents of pathos and 
humor, the fancies, inventions, and philosophy of the aver- 
age Negro. 

Adequate training is the surest road to artistic maturity. 
We have attempted to trace the slow development of the 
Negro artist. There were times when he was compelled to 
exhibit ideas and pictures which were wholly unrepresenta- 
tive. That time has passed. The time is now ripe for com- 
plete exploration of the rich field of personal and group 
exeriences of the race. Our hopes for the reestablishment of 
high class drama in Negro theaters must point in the direc- 
tion of the Negro college. 

Another recent development which carries large promise 
for the Negro masses is the emphasis on dramatic art in 
community work. No movement of modern times is more 
significant. We are all familiar with conditions in this coun- 
try. Economists assign machinery and consequent overpro- 
duction as the main causes of the present conditions. Special- 
ists in the fields of economies and social adjustment must 
offer remedies. It cannot be reasonably thought that the 
machines will be broken up. Yet some adjustment must be 
made. It is our opinion that the ultimate outcome of the 
present crisis will be a reduction of the number of working 
days and hours for the laboring classes. This will mean that 
large numbers of men and women will be added to the al- 
ready enormous total of those who have a great deal of 
leisure on their hands. New social problems are thus created, 
which must be met by the educational systems of our coun- 
try and the social agencies of the various communities. The 
schools are already attempting to train people to utilize 
their spare time. The social agencies are also taking on new 
responsibilities. What is a more worthy way to spend leisure 
than in some form of dramatic expression. 

Social centers in Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
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Baltimore have already realized the possibilities of dra- 
matics and have organized a number of clubs throughout 
the city. In Baltimore, the Negro division of the P.A.L. has 
organized nearly thirty such clubs. According to the files of 
that organization there were 1,944 who participated in dra- 
matic work in January, 1931; 2,604 in February; 3,637 in 
March; 2,182 in April; 4,645 in May; and 1,599 in June. 
During this period these organizations furnished entertain- 
ment to 24,414 spectators. 

Such activities as this will not only be of immense value 
to the masses but will materially favor the success of the 
Little Theater movements in the same cities. The Krigws 
players and like organizations will find it easier to gain 
support for their efforts because of the appreciation aroused 
through the community dramatic clubs. And who knows but 
that another Charles Gilpin or Ira Aldridge or Frank Wil- 
son may not get his inspiration from these amateur at- 
tempts? 

I have attempted to show the development of the Negro 
in dramaties through the minstrel stage, through musical 
comedy and finally in legitimate drama. I have attempted to 
show that at the present time we are at a standstill of de- 
velopment and that the Negro colleges must furnish the 
needed impetus to send Negro artists to greater heights. I 
have further essayed to show that larger and larger groups 
of our people can be taught to appreciate drama through 
the efforts of community workers and Little Theater groups. 
All this is but another phase of the evolution of the inner 
spirit of the Negro and emphasizes one way in which 
Negroes may achieve triumphs in art. 

GeorcE C. Grant 

















IN DEFENSE OF LIBERIA* 


After the elaborate addresses made by the learned 
speakers before me, I think that we have, presented to us in 
clear-cut fashion a panorama of contemporary affairs in 
Liberia. You have had the history and problems of this re- 
public discussed from the points of view of the Afro-Ameri- 
ean and the Euro-American. Now I will present the case for 
Liberia from the perspective of the African. 

The last speaker but one painted Liberia in a rather 
lurid picture. His portrayal of that country has been made in 
laconic terms with sardonic implications. His reecommenda- 
tions for the republic are so myriad and idealistic that I 
challenge any state, the United States notwithstanding, to 
be so perfect as to conform to this utopian standard. With 
all due deference to my learned colleague, however, I shall 
leave for your consideration the following factors which are 
germane to the study of Liberian constitutional government 
and diplomacy. 


THE FIRESTONE AGREEMENT 


As Dr. Buell points out in his address’ the Firestone 
Agreement is chiefly responsible for the economic problems 
of Liberia today. This document is unilateral despite its 
imposing signatories. It grants Harvey S. Firestone not only 
a veto power on refinancing this country, but elevates him 
to a dictatorship whereby he effectively controls the immedi- 
ate economic destiny of that government. Like an octopus it 
has a stranglehold on Liberia which will ultimately threaten 
if not completely decimate the political existence of this lone 
African Republic. It is thus held in some quarters to have 
paved way for Yankee imperialism in Africa.’ 

*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History in New York City, November 10, 1931. 

*See The Philadelphia Tribune, November 12, 1931, p. 1, col. 4 and New 
York Herald-Tribune, November 11, 1931, p. 6. 

? At the Institute of Politics in Williamstown, Mass., on August 29, 1928, 


Raymond L. Buell charged that the United States connived with the Firestone 
interests for economic imperialism in Liberia. For the statement of these 
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The Firestone venture, however, is both a case of United 
States economic nationalism and an unavoidable expedient 
altruism. Following the passing of the Stevenson Restric- 
tion Act, the United States was forced to seek an outlet in 
order to counteract the impending rubber monopoly of 
Great Britain.’ Despite the unilaterality of this agreement, 
Mr. Firestone himself has philosophized that his interest 
in Liberia is to aid it, and further soliloquizes that ‘‘there 
is some small satisfaction in just giving away money, but 
the greatest satisfaction is in giving others the chance to 
be independent.’”* 





charges and the rebuttals of the U. S. and Liberia State departments consult 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, September 8, 1928, pp. 1319-21. The 
Universal Negro Improvement Association in 1924 opposed this project on the 
ground that it will bring about ‘‘the usurpation of the (Liberian) Government.’’ 
Cf. Ames Garvey, Philosophy and Opinions of Marcus Garvey, Vol. II (N.Y., 
1926), p. 392. See also G. Padmore, ‘‘ Yankee Imperialism Enslaves Liberia,’’ 
The Communist, Vol. X, February 1931, pp. 142-3. N. B. H. Cassell, ‘‘ Liberia 
Defended by a Liberian,’’ Current History, Vol. 34, September 1931, says that 
the terms of the Firestone loan ‘‘were so extreme that the very autonomy of 
the nation is threatened.’’ See p. 882. 

3 Herbert Hoover, ‘‘ America Solemnly Warns Foreign Monopolists of Raw 
Materials,’’ Current History, vol. 23, December 1925, pp. 309-10. Also H. 8. 
Firestone and S. Crowther, Men and Rubber (N.Y., 1926), pp. 253-69, where 
a history of the scheme is narrated. Buell, The Native Problem in Africa, 
vol. II (N.Y., 1928), pp. 830-3, and International Relations (N.Y., 1925), rev. 
ed., pp. 420-1, thinks that the terms of Firestone with his monopolistic aims 
are unfavorable and will prove inimical to the sovereignty of Liberia. 

“Firestone et al., pp. 271-2. But the dreams of a native Liberian, graduate 
of Lincoln University, Pa., have been evidently realized for, in 1859 he 
prophesied that ‘‘if foreign capitalists were encouraged to cast their lots 
among us, it is evident that they would employ their capital against us.’’ 
Cf. Armistead Miller, Liberta Described (Philadelphia, 1859), p. 9. The In- 
ternational Labor Conference has also charged that the Firestone Plantations 
Company employed forced labor ‘‘in practice.’’ Refer to Forced Labour Report 
and Draft Questionnaire (Item 3 on the agenda), International Labour Con- 
ference 12th Session, Geneva 1929, pp. 226-7. Cited hereafter as I.L.C. 12th 
Session Report. President Edwin Barclay attributes this charge and the com- 
petition of Spain for Liberian labor as chiefly responsible for Liberia’s critical 
position in world affairs. His interview is reported in New York Evening Post, 
July 2, 1931, p. 2, columns 2-4. Evidently Firestone is becoming ‘‘the dominant 
factor’’ in the life of Liberia as Professor Moon puts it in Impertalism and 
World Politics (N.Y., 1926), p. 110. 
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Thus Liberia’s future depends on the interpretation and 
application of this agreement which today wields the pro- 
verbial ‘‘ Big Stick’’ over Liberia’s finance. But the force of 
that document depends on its validity. As the validity of 
any contract depends on its legality, any evidence that is 
capable of proving its illegality destroys its force and makes 
it null and void. Liberia has a republican form of govern- 
ment. It has also a written constitution which is the suprema 
lex of the land.’ This constitution, however, is subject to 
amendment, without which it remains the supreme law of 
the land.® The Liberian judiciary is also the sole interpreter 
of the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of any act of 
state or of the individual member of the body politic. In 
Farrow vy. Decorsey, the Supreme Court of Liberia laid 
down the doctrine that legislative enactments cannot repeal 
or annul constitutional provisions.’ Unless, therefore, there 
has been an amendment to the Liberian Constitution, and 
unless the decisions of the Supreme Court that are cited 
hereinafter have been made obsolete by constitutional en- 
actments, I submit, Ladies and Gentlemen, that the Fire- 
stone Agreement is unconstitutional according to the or- 
ganic laws of the Republic of Liberia. 

In Article I of the Firestone Agreement, approved by 
the Liberian Legislature on November 18, 1926, the Govern- 
ment agreed to ‘‘grant, demise, and farmlet unto the Lessee 
(Firestone Plantations Company—incorporated in the state 
of Delaware, U.S.A., with principal offices in Akron, Ohio) 

5Cf. Farrow v. Decorsey, Republic of Liberia Supreme Court Reports, vol. 
I (Boston, 1908), edited by J. J. Dossen, pp. 248-6. Also Wood v. R. of Liberia, 
ibid., p. 451, where it is ruled that the chief guarantee of the Liberian Con- 
stitution is ‘‘the protection of the liberties and freedom of the Commonwealth. ’’ 
Cited hereafter as Liberian Law Reports, I. 

®The Liberian judiciary is analogous to that of any model federal govern- 
ment. Cf. Article 4, sections 1, 2 and 3 also Art. 5 of the Liberian Constitution. 
On the supremacy of the United States Federal Constitution and the position 
of the federal judiciary to it, please consult C. A. Beard, American Government 
and Politics (N.Y., 1924), 4th rev. ed., pp. 284-502 and J. T. Young, The New 
American Government and its Work (N.Y., 1923), 2nd rev. ed., pp. 319-24. 

* Liberian Law Reports, I, p. 244. 
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for the period of Ninety-nine years from this date an area 
within the boundaries of the Republic of Liberia of one mil- 
lion acres or any lesser area that may be selected by the 
Lessee from time to time within said period of ninety-nme 
years; such land to be suitable for the production of rubber 
or other agricultural products.’’* As will be seen, the con- 
sideration for this agreement is the lease of one million 
acres of land for the period of ninety-nine years. 

If, as has been proved, the Liberian judiciary is the sole 
interpreter of its Constitution; then, one may boldly declare 
this Agreement to be contrary to the laws of Liberia. In the 
case of Oliver v. Bingham, the Supreme Court ruled that 
‘*A lease of land to an alien for ninety-nine years is an 
evasion of the prohibition of the Constitution, and it 1s 
therefore unconstitutional. To constitute a good lease the 
term should not exceed twenty years . . . the lease of land 
to an alien for more than twenty years is against the Con- 
stitution and public policy, and therefore is void. For the 
Constitution prohibits an alien from even an imaginary 
claim to land, and therefore the law will not give aid to it, 
however much it may be disguised. . . .’’ Decisions in the 
cases of East Africa Company v. Dunbar, and West v. 
Dunbar," further strengthen the principles enunciated in 
the Oliver v. Bingham ease, and also serve as a judicial pre- 
cedent in the laws of the republic. 

It is therefore up to Liberia to decide with its legislature 
and judiciary if it will countenance the validity of a con- 
tract with an alien corporation which violates not only its 
organic laws, but the spirit of its own Constitution as inter- 
preted by its highest court. If Mr. Firestone is philan- 
thropic as he claims to be,’* then he should lose no time in 
abandoning his veto power as was recommended by Dr. 


® Italics mine. 

® Liberian Law Reports, I, pp. 49-50. 
%” Ibid., pp. 279-83. 

1 Tbid., pp. 313-16. 

12 Men and Rubber, loc. cit. 
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Buell: else Liberia will be perfectly within her rights in 
municipal and international law to do so; and as a sovereign 
state reserves the right to renounce this agreement and not 
necessarily repudiate the debt. 

Fears have been expressed that should Liberia renounce 
this contract, the United States will find ample ground to 
justify armed intervention in Africa. But a renunciation 
does not mean a repudiation of the loan, so that neither the 
United States nor any other nation could base intervention 
on this ground. Even at that the principles of the Calvo and 
Drago doctrines are still a challenge to international moral- 
ity.* While the United States has so far failed to regard 
these doctrines with any consequence,” yet as a signatory 
to the soi-disant Porter Convention of the Second Hague 
Peace Conference of 1907, ‘‘The Contracting Powers agree 
not to have recourse to armed force for the recovery of 
contract debts claimed from the Government of one country 
by the Government of another country as due to its na- 
tionals. This undertaking, however, is not applicable when 
the debtor state refuses or neglects to reply to an offer, or, 
after accepting the offer, renders a compromis impossible, 
or, after the arbitration, fails to submit to the award.’’’® 

In view of the fact that contemporary international re- 


% The Philadelphia Tribune, op. cit. 

“Compare U. 8. Foreign Relations, 1903, pp. 1-5; A. N. Vivot, La doctrina 
Drago (Buenos Aires, 1911), pp. 37-151; H. A. Moulin, La doctrine de Drago 
(Paris, 1908), Chapters 1-4; L. Oppenheim, International Law a Treatise, vol. 
I (London, 1912), p. 192. With reference to Latin-American reaction to the 
traditional policy of the United States in regard to these doctrines, consult 
La doctrina Drago y el interés del Uruguay articulos editoriales pwblicados 
en ‘* La Democracia’’ (Montevideo, 1906), pp. 19 ff. Also Carlos Calvo, Le droit 
international théoretique et pratique (Paris, 1596), vol. I, section 205 and vol. 
III, section 1280, for his views. 

* For example in the Critchfield Claim, vide C. C. Hyde, International Law 
Chiefly as Interpreted and applied by the United States, Vol. I1 (Boston, 1922), 
pp. 951-2. 

* See Article 1 of the Second Hague Convention 1907. Also A. S. Hershey, 
The Essentials of International Public Law and Organization (N.Y., 1912), 
rev. ed., pp. 470, 239n, 261-4 and 480 for detailed analyses and copious 


references on the réle of contracts in international politics. 
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lations are based on the ethics of internationalism, one 
doubts if the United States will sacrifice its reputation and 
blindly violate the principles of the Pact of Paris, by an 
armed intervention in Liberia. If that becomes an actuality, 
then all talks of world peace and international comity are 
mere illusions and vague ephemeralities. May I further add 
that Liberia and the United States are signatories to this 
Kellogg Pact, as it is popularly called. There exists between 
the two governments a treaty wherein they agree to submit 
to arbitration by reference to the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at the Hague established in the conventions of 1899 
and 1907, ‘‘differences which may arise of a legal nature 
or relating to the interpretation of treaties . . . provided, 
nevertheless, that they do not affect the vital interests, the 
independence, or the honor’’ of the two countries. 


FORCED LABOR AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


18a .¢ 


The International Commission of Enquiry,'** appointed 
by the League of Nations at Liberia’s expressed request, 
concluded that forced labor existed in Liberia. Several writ- 
ers have severely criticized this republic on account of this. 
Some of the charges preferred against Liberia of late are 
vague. Others are tainted with the flavor of sensational 
journalism. While others still are cold facts. However, we 
will not be concerned with the social ethies of forced labor, 
but rather its legal ethics in colonial administration. In the 
diplomatie relation of states, there are definite formal in- 
struments from which are derived certain juristie sanctions. 
These may be made in the form of multi-lateral treaties, 

7 On the Kellogg Pact so-called, refer to E. C. Mower, International Gov- 
ernment (N.Y., 1931), pp. 587-91; E. C. Stowell, International Law (N.Y., 
1931), pp. 684-6; C. Hodges, The Background of International Relations (N.Y., 
1931), pp. 628-31. On the policy of United States in holding foreign countries 
responsible for injury done to American investment abroad consult F. Wharton, 
A Digest of International Law of the United States, Vol. II (Washington, 
D.C., 1886—Government Printing Office), pp. 575-6. 

Cf. U. S. Treaty Series, No. 747, p. 1. 

a League of Nations document C. 658, M. 272, 1930, VI, pp. 83-4. 
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international agreements, protocols or multi-partite conven- 
tions, and among others they form a source and basis of 
the sanctions of international law.’® The practice of forced 
labor by any sovereign state must therefore be derived from 
sanctions of international usage and not necessarily from 
social ethics. In order to appreciate better and understand 
this curious international problem, let me hasten to disclaim 
any notion to jusify this practice, but in the interest of 
academic search for the ultimate truth, we shall examine 
facts which perhaps have not been popularized and dis- 
seminated so far as this phase of colonial diplomacy is con- 
cerned. 

The Roman Catholic and Presbyterian missionaries of 
East Africa justified forced labor on the ground that ‘‘it is 
necessary to impose labour on the blacks in order to secure 
modification of their mentality.’’° Lord Milner laid down 
the traditional British policy when in a dispatch he said that 
forced labor in the British Empire was tolerated for public 
purposes alone.” With regards to its international signifi- 


* Compare Oppenheim, I, caps. 15-19; Paquete Habana case, in 175 U.S. 
677; J. B. Scott, Cases on International Law (St. Paul, 1922), p. 1052 for 
report on the Zamora case; C. G. Fenwick, International Law (N.Y., 1924), 
pp. 61-75; T. J. Lawrence, The Principles of International Law (Boston, 1895), 
rev. 7th ed., pp. 95-114. Hershey, op. cit., pp. 24-30 treats the sources and sanc- 
tions of international law in detail. 

Vide Diocesan Magazine, July 1912, cited by F. Lugard in The Dual 
Mandate in British Tropical Africa (Edinburgh, 1922), pp. 413 and 419. Also 
L. C. A. Knowles, The Economic Development of British Overseas Empire 
(London, 1924), p. 181. In 1929 the Roman Catholie bishops of the Congo 
protested against ‘‘excessive recruitment.’’ Cf. Buell, ‘‘Forced Labor: its 
International Regulation,’’ Foreign Policy Association Information Service, 
vol. V, p. 414; cited hereafter as F.P.A. Information. Alleyne Ireland, Tropical 
Colonization (N.Y., 1899), p. 223, says that the white man like the black man 
does not have the ambition to work in the tropics except by force. 

*Cmd. 873 of 1920, cited by Lugard, p. 393; on page 397n Lugard adds 
that natives of Tanganyika liked to work for no wages and they object to 
being paid. See also p. 419 where he quotes M. Beaulieu as saying that Africa 
should be developed by ‘‘free African labour.’’ He admits on p. 410 that 
‘¢if the safety of the state is imperilled, it is universally admitted that the 
government of a free and civilised people is justified in resorting to compul- 
sion.’’ 
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cance one may posit that with the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the Temporary Slavery Commission in 1924 definite 
steps were taken to codify the principles and practice of 
forced labor.”* Several countries were questioned as to their 
views. Portugal in a communication to the League said that 
while it tolerates forced labor in its territorial jurisdiction, 
yet it felt race prejudice as practiced in certain countries 
to be parallel to slavery and worse than forced labor. Be- 
cause Portuguese law affects and treats both black and 
white alike, the natives must work just as do the whites. ‘‘A 
native without means of subsistence must work for his liv- 
ing exactly like a Portuguese born in Portugal.’’”* 

The Temporary Slavery Commission thus met and after 
its deliberations recommended the use of forced labor for 
‘‘essential public purposes’’ and suggests that states should 
be free to define and regulate what they mean by forced 
labor, and essential public works.** In Article I of the Slav- 
ery Convention of September 25, 1926, slavery was defined 
as ‘‘the status or condition of a person over whom any or all 
the powers attaching to the right of ownership are exer- 
cised.’’ Article V, section 1, states that ‘‘forced labour may 
be exacted only for public purposes.’’ Section 2 enunciated 
the principle that forced labor for private purposes shall 
invariably be of an ‘‘exceptional character’’ but should be 
‘“progressively’’ abandoned. Section 3 adds that ‘‘in all 
cases the responsibility for any recourse to compulsory or 
forced labour shall rest with the competent central authori- 
ties of the territory concerned.’’” 

The Seventh Assembly of the League adopted the prin- 
ciples enunciated both by the Temporary Slavery Commis- 


2 Bight members were appointed, among whom were M. Maurice Dela- 
fosse of France, M. L. Dantes Bellegarde of Haiti and Lord Lugard of Great 
Britain. Cf. League of Nations, Official Journal, vol. V, p. 909. 

* Tbid., VII, p. 1540. Also I.L.C. 12th Session Report, sections 306-71 for 
official and authoritative opinions as to the merits and demerits of forced 
labor. 

* League of Nations, doc. A. 19. 1925. VI, pp. 2 and 13. 

* Official Journal, VII, p. 1657. 
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sion and the Slavery Convention. At its forty-third session, 
the League Council adopted the same but trusted that foreed 
labor will not develop ‘‘into conditions analogous to slav- 
ery.’”® The Committee of Experts on Native Labor at 
its meetings on July 7-12, 1927, approved of and laid down 
the doctrine of forced labor in the light of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission and Convention, but commented 
that ‘‘all forced labour should cease at the earliest possible 
moment.’’*’ At the International Labour Conference, forced 
labor was defined as ‘‘all work or service which is exacted 
under the menace of any penalty for its non-performance 
and for which the worker concerned does not offer himself 
voluntarily.’’** 

A summary of the internationally accepted principles of 
forced labor brings up to us four points for consideration: 
(a) Forced labor is tolerated both for private and public 
purposes; (b) its desirability rests with the competent cen- 
tral authorities; (ec) each state is free to determine what is 
meant by forced labor, essential public purposes, and pri- 
vate work; (d) an adequate remuneration is suggested 
in case of forced labor for private purposes.” ‘‘These prin- 
ciples, in part clear, in part somewhat nebulous, represent 
the result so far of international negotiations and discus- 


* Ibid., VIII, p. 121. Among the signatories of the Slavery Convention are 
Liberia, Abyssinia, Spain, Portugal and Great Britain. See also League of 
Nations Treaty Series, vol. 60, pp. 253-70. The United States ratified this Con- 
vention with reservation on Art. 5, sec. 2, dealing with forced labor for private 
purposes. Cf. U. S. Treaty Series, No. 778. Also D. P. Myers, Handbook of the 
League of Nations Since 1920 (Boston, 1930), p. 208n. A brief but beneficial 
summary of the principal activities of the League may be found in this book. 
With reference to the United States reservation on Art. 5, see. 2, Lord Ceeil 
recommends a kind of ‘‘transitory toleration.’’ Refer also to F.P.A. Informa- 
tion, V, p. 422. 

* See Appendix I in I.L.C. 12th Session Report, refer also to chapter 7 for 
a critique of these principles. 

* Ibid., Question 2 on p. 296. 

*For specific documents treating the above principles in detail consult 
L. of N. doc. A. 104. 1926. VI, Official Journal, VII; also I.L.C. 12th Session 
Report, especially pages 18-20, for comment and interpretation. Refer to A.19, 
1925. VI, pp. 3-14. 
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sions on the question of forced labor. As will be seen in the 
following pages, national legislation and practice has in 
many, if not all, cases gone much farther, not only in the 
adoption of principles governing recourse to forced labor, 
but also, and more particularly, in regard to the regulation 
of the conditions under which the forced laborer should 
work and the safeguards which should surround him at his 
task.’’*? While Dr. Buell remarks that generally speaking 
‘‘with the possible exception of the Dutch government, the 
French government makes use of compulsory labor for pub- 
lic purposes to a larger extent perhaps than any other im- 
portant colonial power,’ yet the International Labor Con- 
ference reports that almost every colonial and mandated 
territory m the entire world employs forced labor. It also 
charges the United States with active participation in 
forced labor for private purposes where it says that ‘‘there 
is a good deal of evidence to show that the practice of leas- 
ing Negro prisoners out to private employers still exists 
in some of the southern States.’ 

Several individuals and groups have given their views 
on the Slavery Convention. Dr. Buell, for example criticizes 
Article V, Sections 1, 2, and 3, as condoning the practice of 
foreed labor for private purposes; ‘‘this article does not, 
as in the case of the mandates, limit compulsory labor to 
essential public works, nor does it require that such labor 
be paid.’ The Joint Committee of the League of Nations 

*T.L.C., op. cit., p. 20. 

 F.P.A, Information, V, pp. 413; on p. 417 he quotes classes B and C 


mandates as sanctioning forced labor and using same for ‘‘essential public 
services. ’’ 

*® See L.L.C. 12th Session Report, pp. 22-229 where every colonial and man- 
date territory, and sovereign states like Peru, Paraguay, Bolivia, Abyssinia, 
Liberia, Guatemala and United States of America are described as employing 
forced labor either for ‘‘ general public purposes,’’ or for ‘‘local publie pur- 
poses,’’ or for ‘‘private employers and indirect compulsion.’’ It also states 
that in the above countries this practice exists in one form or the other. It 
quotes E. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem (N.Y., 1927), pp. 238-40 
to substantiate its charges of péonage in the United States. Cf. American 
Labor Year Book, 1921-22, pp. 107-108. 

% F.P.A. Information, IV, p. 435. 
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Union and the British Anti-Slavery and Aborigenes Pro- 
tection Society,* the International Council of Women, and 
a Council of British Women’s Organizations® have at- 
tempted to view with aversion the practice, but in principle 
have all given their stamp of approval to the practice of 
forced labor. At the International Labor Conference in June 
1929, delegates from Great Britain, France, Liberia, and 
Nicaragua opposed the creation of a committee to codify 
the principles of forced labor, on the ground that it would 
tend to ‘‘control the internal policy of a state.’’** In view 
of these circumstances I submit that critics of Liberia have 
overshot their mark when they question the right of Liberia 
to practice what is sanctioned not only in the customary 
conventions which guide the intercourse of states, but the 
principles laid down and justified by the organic units of 
the League of Nations. One wonders at the hypocrisy of the 
United States which, after failing to curb forced labor for 
private purposes within her territory, as was pointed out 
by the International Labor Conference, yet had the audacity 
to sign the Slavery Convention with reservation on Article 
V, Section 2, which sanctions the very practice indulged by 
the United States.** The American note to Liberia dated 
June 8, 1929, charged Liberia with practice of what is tanta- 
mount to organized slave trade, yet failing to keep her own 
house in order. If péonage is slavery and forced labor is 

*T.L.C. 12th Sess. Report, pp. 308-12. 

* Ibid., p. 313. Also pp. 315-17 re C.B.W.O. 

* F.P.A. Information, V, p. 425. Buell also quotes Le Temps of May 28, 
1929, which questions whether on such matters ‘‘international control will not 
be more of a nuisance than of value.’’ He also refers to M. Alexandre Varenne 
who said that ‘‘it is not necessary for the League or any one else to call 
the attention of France to these principles.’’ M. Francois Marsal, a former 
minister, claimed that France’s colonial suzerainty was being menaced by 
Geneva. A writer in L’ Afrique Frangaise, July, 1929, calls on every colonial 
power to frustrate Geneva’s menace. Ibid., pp. 425-6. 

%« When questioned by Geneva as to slavery and forced labor within its ter- 
ritory, the United States replied that while it is not in position to make 
any detailed contribution to the subject yet it is pleased to say that slavery 


and the slave trade are prohibited under the fundamental laws of the United 
States. See International Conciliation, No. 274, November 1931, p. 77. 
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slavery, the United States has no right to charge Liberia 
with slavery because the United States itself is a slave 
state.*” 


EXPORTATION TO FERNANDO PO 


The exportation of laborers from their homes to other 
countries is nothing new in colonial politics, and Liberia is 
not singularly unique in this practice. The British have 
often imported natives from Nyasaland to the diamond 
mines of South Africa where they died ‘‘in large num- 
bers.’’** Following the charges of M. Des Voeux, a former 
magistrate in British Guiana, of ‘‘gross deception, injustice 
and cruelty’’ and conditions tantamount to slavery for in- 
dentured laborers recruited from India under its auspices 
for use in the private plantations of the British planters in 
the West Indies and South America, Earl Granville ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission to enquire into these charges 
a la Liberia. The Commission white-washed Great Britain, 
but observed ‘‘many defects in the system . . . but they 
are defects caused by errors of judgment, by insufficiency 
of the law, or by want of foresight, not neglect or indif- 
ference to the well being of the people, still less by oppres- 
sion or cruelty.’’*® Consequently Great Britain passed the 
Consolidated Immigration Ordinance of 1864 which was ap- 
proved both by the Indian Government and the British 


* President King similarly expressed a surprise that ‘‘in view of the at- 
titude of other administrations in Africa toward slavery and forced labour, 
it is difficult to understand this outburst of criticism against Liberia, except 
it is because of her weakness or to serve as an excuse on the part of the enemies 
of our race to blot out of existence a State in Africa which holds out to millions 
of Negroes in Africa, the United States and the West Indies, the brightest 
hopes for the realization of their highest political and social aspirations.’’ Cf. 
Annual Message, Monrovia, 1929, pp. 48-60. 

*Lugard, op. cit., p. 414. Also Knowles, I, op. cit., p. 181, where the 
Union of South Africa is charged with recruiting natives from Natal, Cape 
Colony, Portuguese East Africa and Nyasaland. These natives could not stand 
the climate and so died of pneumonia. Lugard sees no objection to recruiting 
natives from ‘‘adjoining territory’’ as ‘‘recruits may bring their wives with 
them. ’’ 


* Ireland, op. cit., pp. 165-70. 
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Colonial Office, definitely regulating and fixing relations be- 
tween the planters and the exported laborers on the basis of 
a five year indenture. If they served an extra term of five 
years they were given free passage home.*’ 

It is therefore necessary to appreciate the motives of 
Liberia in connection with its Spanish labor relations. No 
other firsthand information could be better culled than a 
direct quotation from a former executive of that republic. 
He remarked that the arrangement with Spain was ‘‘the out- 
come of the Government’s efforts to ameliorate the lot of 
Liberian laborers, who for a long period of years have re- 
sorted for economic reasons to the colonies of European 
Powers to the South of the Republic, particularly the Spanish 
Island of Fernando Po (sic) and the Portuguese Islands 
of Principé and San Thomé. This movement of labor from 
the territories now under the jurisdiction of Liberia ante- 
dates the republic and, until recent years was unorganized 
unsupervised and regulated by no government ordinances.’’ 
In consequence of these conditions, the laborers being un- 
protected and at the mercy of their employers, were grad- 
ually reduced to a state of peonage which may justly be 
described as hardly distinguishable from slavery. The 
terms of their engagements were ignored, and they were 
only permitted to return to their homes, if they returned at 
all, when broken in health or wasted by disease, and were 
no longer of value to their employers.** As a sovereign 
state using the various instruments of international law as 
its sanction to interpret what is forced labor for public or 
private purposes, the Republic undertook to protect the 
interests of its citizens abroad. ‘‘The Liberian Government, 
not unmindful of its duty in these circumstances, took action 
to terminate so outrageous a condition of affairs and en- 

“Tbid., pp. 165-7. As compared with Liberia this is worse than virtual 
slavery for several of these laborers either died or never returned to their 
homes. Some of them could still be seen in the Caribbean regions especially 
Trinidad, although conditions have greatly improved since the passing of this 


ordinance. 
#2 Annual Message, loc. cit. 
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deavoured by restrictive legislation to discourage its citi- 
zens from accepting employment in these colonies.’’*” 
Liberian citizens readily acquiesced in this official edict 
and made a general exodus from these islands in large num- 
bers. Due to the too apparent agrarian collapse of these 
colonies together with a lack of adequate supply of labor 
because of the sparseness of the population, Spain found 
it necessary to enter into a bi-lateral treaty with Liberia 
on May 22, 1914. According to this convention it was agreed 
that Liberia will supply Spain with laborers; that Spain will 
engage them fora period of two years as maximum and one 
year as minimum; that both governments shall supervise 
recruiting of labor and agents must be expressly licensed; 
that laborers shall be assigned through the Liberian Con- 
sul; that to prevent abuse of the system the Liberian Consul 
and the Spanish Curador will board vessels and inspect, 
escort and assign laborers to the Spanish labor depots; 
that Spain guarantees a scale of wages subject to and identi- 
eal with local conditions, and will accord Liberians good 
treatment; that Spain will effect punctual repatriation on 
expiration of their terms; that half of their wages shall be 
saved and given the laborers on the termination of their 
contracts and on arrival in their homes to prevent a state 
of impecuniousness; that transportation expenses shall be 
paid the employers of labor.** This is the Don Quixotic réle 
of Liberia in what has been ignorantly sentimentalized as a 
revival of classic slavery. According to Mr. King, ‘‘It has 
never been understood nor admitted by the Liberian Gov- 
ernment that any compulsion could or should be employed 
to induce labourers to emigrate. On the contrary, it has been 
publicly announced that in view of the increasing economic 
need of the country, there is a definite limit to the number 
of labourers who could with the consent of the Administra- 
tion be permitted to contract for protracted over-sea serv- 
“> Tdem. 


“| For extracts of this treaty see Great Britain Foreign Office, Peace Hand- 
book No. 125, Spanish Guinea (London, 1920, H. M. Stationery Office), p. 31. 
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ice.’’*? Admittedly this system is open to abuse as Spain evi- 
dently has done. Observers have reported that instead of 
‘*punctual repatriation’’ Spain devised a subterfuge to pre- 
fer a criminal charge against laborers whose contracts are 
nearing termination, and by imprisoning them, it derives an 
unjust benefit from free convict labor. It has also been re- 
ported that Spanish brutality equals that of the American 
classic Simon Legree.* 

But the irony of it all is that these so-called commenta- 
tors on Liberian affairs have failed to drag Spain, in un- 
equivocal terms without mincing their words, into this in- 
ternational débacle. Rather, they have docilely made Liberia 
the scapegoat and white-washed Spain, thereby strengthen- 
ing my conviction that a flea will always make a skating rink 
out of a bald man’s head! Spain as a signatory to the 1914 
treaty is duty bound to respect the rights of Liberian citi- 
zens, and is also responsible to Liberia and to the outside 
world for any gross abuse of this system. She has failed 
woefully to keep within the spirit of the convention and, in 
acting with taciturnity has placed the Republic of Liberia 
in a rather embarrassing position before the forces of inter- 
national public opinion. 


IS LIBERIA A FAILURE? 


As to the charges with respect to the social institutions 
of the Liberians, these are half-baked statements which re- 
veal either a lack of knowledge of the background of the 
customs of primitive peoples and their ingenuity for adap- 
tation in their particularly quasi-feudal social order, or, a 


@ Annual Message, loc. cit. 

“A Liberian, fresh from the plantations said: ‘‘Spanish mans kill boy— 
beat him. Other boys come town and tell, so they no come back with me.’’ 
For a fairly penetrating indictment on Spanish brutality on Liberians see 
Buell, II, pp. 780-1. G. Schuyler, ‘‘Is Liberia a Slave State?’’ New York 
Evening Post, June 29, 1931, p. 2, cols. 3-4 contains interesting sidelights on 
Spanish ill-treatment of these laborers, although the author couches his article 
in sensational journalese. Cf. H. W. Nevinson, A Modern Slavery (London, 
1906), pp. 168-210. 
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lack of appreciation for alien cultural patterns. Pawning is 
an almost universal African custom. It does not connote 
slavery in the Western sense of that term. It is a system of 
educational insurance which makes the benefactor a trustee 
of the beneficiary till the pawned individual is indemnified. 
The interpretations given to it are alien to its concepts, and 
frankly speaking, it has been abused since the incursion of 
Western peoples in Africa. Even Lugard says that it is not 
objectionable provided the contract is voluntary and limited 
in time.** The practice of polygyny, as I pointed out,** is 
not a social custom to be used as a criterion of universal 
ethics. It is a custom that has been defended and assailed, 
but, like the Western system of monogamy it has its sores 
as well. The fact that primitive institutions are abhorrent 
to the Occidental mind does not make them unethical. These 
by-products of tribal sanctions cannot be swept away by the 
stroke of a pen as any reliable colonial administrator 
knows; it will take years of arduous collaboration with the 
native African. 

Liberia today is a winter resort for any artist who is 
interested in caricaturing Negro statehood.** From the un- 
scientific effusions of M. Paul Beaulieu,*’ Lugard,** Mere- 

“Dual Mandate, p. 384. He also says on the same page that pawning is 
prevalent in the British sphere of influence. Cf. R. 8S. Rattray, Ashanti, Law 
and Constitution, Oxford, 1929), pp. 47 and 55. 

“N. ¥. Evening Post, July 3, 1931. 

“ For an ‘‘exposé’’ on Liberia see a series of articles in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, from June 27 to July 6, 1931. Answers to this may also be found in the 
N. Y. Evening Post, July 3, loc. cit., Negro World, July 18, 25, August 1, 8, 
1931, also N. Y. News and Harlem Home Journal, July 18, 1931. President 
Edwin Barclay in a correspondence thinks that Schuyler’s satirical tirades on 
the republic were ‘‘a hodge podge of all the legends that are told up and down 
the Coast on Liberia and the Liberians, reinforced by the more recent ‘revela- 
tions’ of Christy and Johnson.’’ 

“Cited by Lugard, op. cit., pp. 82 and 198. He says ‘‘Le climat des 
regions equatorials et tropicales de 1’Afrique ainsi de la race qui s’y trouve 
établie ne nous paraissent pas de nature 4 pouvoir rendre jamais compatible 
autant qu’on en peut juger la prospérité de ces contreés et leur absolue au- 
tonomie.... Le noirs d’Afrique ... ont besoin d’étre dirigés, guidés, gouvernés 


pendant un bon nombres de dizaines d’annees par les Européans.’’ 
* Ibid., pp. 85 and 617. 
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dith Townsend,*” Benjamin Kidd,°° Parrish, ** and Lothrop 
Stoddard,’ have been formulated a systematically organ- 
ized propaganda that Liberia, Haiti, and Abyssinia are fail- 
ures, and that they furnish evidence to prove the incapacity 
of the Negro for self-government in the tropical regions. 
Disearding all problems which sovereign states must face 
in order to maintain their de jure existence, most of the 
writers on Liberia, excepting Benjamin Brawley,** MePher- 
son,* Froude,” Jore,°® Cuthbert Christy,’ and Buell,®* have 
delighted themselves in seeing chaos, disorder, hopeless 
anarchy and failure of the Liberian ‘‘experiment’’ whenever 
her case is before the bar of international opinion. Even 
Emmett J. Scott, of Howard University, holds that the usual 
charges of official corruption are not always true. This is 
generally done to take advantage of the people and pave 
way for economic exploitation.” 

This is in short a brief defense of the Republic of Li- 
beria. There is no time in the history of nations that the 


* Quoted, ibid., p. 82. ‘‘They (Negro) have never exercised the smallest 
influence over peoples not black. ... No capacity to develop civilisation. ’’ 

% The Control of the Tropics (N.Y., 1898), p. 51. ‘There never has been, 
and there never will be, within any time with which we are practically con- 
cerned, such a thing as good government, in the tropics by the natives of these 
regions. ’’ 

5 Colonization and Civil Government in the Tropics (Riverhead, N.Y., 1903), 
p. 6. 

®° The Rising Tide of Color Against White World Supremacy (N.Y., 1920), 
pp. 92 and 100-1. 

8 4 Social History of the American Negro (N.Y., 1921), pp. 172-3. 

* History of Liberia (Baltimore, 1891), p. 10. 

® Quoted, ibid., p. 9. 

% La République de Libéria (Paris, 1912), pp. 188-9. 

 ¢<Tiberia in 1930,’’ The Geographical Journal, vol. 77, June 1931, p. 533. 

5 While he regards Liberia as the ‘‘ Negro’s tragedy’’ yet he denies that 
the Negro is incapable of self-government. ‘‘If a handful of white men had 
attempted with the same lack of resources and under the same disadvantages, 
they would have failed miserably.’’ Vide Philadelphia Tribune, loc. cit. 

8<<¢Ts Liberia Worth Saving?’’ Journal of Race Development, January 
1911, vol. 1, p. 292. A British citizen resident in Monrovia calls attention to 
his countrymen to the fact that Liberia’s case has been exaggerated. He says 


that official evils there are analogous ‘‘as there are also in the men of our own 
race who come to Africa.’’ See West Africa (London), July 11, 1931, p. 821. 
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problem of a stereotyped inferior race to rule and govern 
itself has been more acute and debatable than today. It is 
evident that this black republic has been buffeted from with- 
in and from without, but I submit, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
that eighty-four years of de jure existence are inadequate 
to pronounce definitely the success or failure of any politi- 
eal venture. Liberia’s great scholar, E. W. Blyden, has said 
that ‘‘the African, then, is in the rear of the European, not 
because of any essential difference existing in their nature, 
but only on account of differing cireumstancees.’’® S. A. 
Haynes fears that the passing of Liberia will be ‘‘a great 
disaster’’ for American and West Indian Negroes.® But 
therein lies the task of the Negroes of the Western world. 
Liberia is not a Liberian ‘‘experiment.’’ It is an ‘‘experi- 
ment’? of Negro self-government. It seems to me that the 
task of the Western Negro is to be less critical in his atti- 
tude of the African and be more sympathetic and co-opera- 
tive in his views on the ‘‘backward’’ conditions in Liberia 
and Abyssinia. Dr. Alexander Crummell suggests that 
‘‘there seems . . . to be a natural call upon the children 
of Africa in foreign lands, to come and participate in the 
opening treasures of the land of their fathers.’ In an 
emphatie vein he throws a definite challenge to us: ‘‘In 
Liberia we have the noblest opportunities and the greatest 
advantages . . . we lack speculation . . . we look where 
we stand, and but few beyond.’’* Liberians, themselves, 


© Liberia’s Offering, Addresses and Sermons (N.Y., 1862), p. 15. 

* Philadelphia Tribune, November 5, 1931, p. 15. 

The Relations and Duties of Free Colored Men in America to Africa 
(Hartford, 1861), p. 10. Mareus Garvey also subscribed to this notion when 
he appealed that ‘‘we could make ourselves better mechanics and scientists, 
and in cases where we can help our brothers in Africa by making use of the 
knowledge we possess, it would be but our duty. If Africa is to be redeemed, 
the Western Negro will have to make a valuable contribution along technical 
and scientific lines.’’ (My italics.) Refer to Philosophy and Opinions, I, p. 59. 

% Op. cit., pp. 31 and 49. There is misinformation regarding immigration of 
the Western Negro to Liberia. The traditional policy of the Republic is to 
encourage only those who would be an asset to the country. By these are 
meant skilled artisans, mechanics, medical and sanitary experts, and men of 
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have a mighty task to perform, Despite all legal justifica- 
tions, there is need for humanitarianism in the treatment of 
their fellow man. The literate and non-literate elements of 
Liberia must share a common load and work together mu- 
tually toward a common goal for the security and ultimate 
constitutional ‘‘existence of the body politic.’’ 

The eyes of the world are on Liberia. Men without ap- 
preciation for the contribution of the Negro to modern 
statesmanship are content to criticize this African Republic 
without deep thought as to the onerous duty of statecraft. 
Greedy nations are lurking and watching Liberia with hawk- 
like dexterity. In this her hour of despair and universal 
condemnation, Liberia needs to brace up and take seriously 
the political philosophy of that great Cuban Negro, Sefor 
Rafael Serra, who warned that it is necessary for the gov- 
ernment to exercise more urbane and equal treatment and 
less oppression, so as to safeguard the security and liberty 
of the individual and the nation itself. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I submit that eighty-four years 
of political autonomy are not sufficient to pass a final judg- 
ment as to the political incapacity of the Liberian Negro. 
Dr. Woodson states that Liberia’s first century compares 
favorably with that of the colony of Virginia. While Liberia 
encouraged education and social uplift, Governor William 
Berkeley was narrow enough to ‘‘thank God that there were 
no free schools or printing presses in the provinee.’’® And 
let it also be remembered that it took Great Britain about 
fourteen hundred years after the conquest of Boadicea to 





all walks of life with capital for constructive work in the Republic. While only 
Negroes can be citizens of Liberia, yet citizenship is based in the country not 
on ‘‘racial identity’’ but on ‘‘nationality.’’ Both British, American and other 
nationals of Negro descent have always been, are, and will be welcome in 
Liberia if they are of the right type of lawful abiding protégés or prospective 
citizens. Cf. Annual Message, Monrovia, 1930, pp. 31-6. 

* Para Blancos y Negros (Habana, 1907), p. 26 where he exhorts: ‘‘ Para 
hacer todo esto que demanda grandes gastos, es necesario también que el 
gobierno exija, aunque de manera mas igualitaria y menos opresiva.’’ 

* The Negro in Our History (Washington, D.C., 1927), p. 305. 
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draft the Magna Charta. It took her several centuries later 
to pave way for the English Revolution which established 
a constitutional democracy. It took France about eighteen 
hundred years after Caesar’s conquests in Gaul to dream 
and effectuate the French Revolution, thereby founding a 
government of the people, for the people, by their accredited 
representatives. Even the United States of America spent 
one-hundred and fifty-six years after the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in political tutelage as a vassal of an alien 
colonial power. As Judge T. M. Stewart pointed out, the 
United States had generations of civilization and experi- 
ence in government. Her builders were fresh from the 
schools and universities of Europe. British brains and eapi- 
tal laid the foundation of the American commonwealth of 
nations. 

In spite of this unequal handicap, Liberia is still keep- 
ing pace. Commander A. H. Foote states the case for Liberia 
more tersely, ‘‘Let then the blackman be judged fairly, and 
not presumed to have become all at once and by miracle, of 
a higher order than old historic nations through many gen- 
erations of whom the political organization of the world 
has been slowly developing itself.’’’ Even acknowledged 
authorities in the field of the science of politics and govern- 
ment recognize the evolutional nature of modern democ- 
racies.® Liberia should not therefore be hastily condemned. 

The future is replete with signs of progress. ‘‘Truly it 
may be said that the fate of Liberia means more than the 
fate of a nation, it may presage the destiny of a race.’’** At 
this transitional stage of Liberian political evolution, this 

* The Americo-African Republic (N.Y., 1886), p. 86. 

* Africa and the American Flag (N.Y., 1854), p. 206. 

*% J. W. Garner, Political Science and Government (N.Y., 1930), pp. 18-20, 
says ‘‘the whole life of the state is a succession of activities which, in a sense, 
are experimental in character... the process is in the nature of an experiment 
whose purpose is not the ascertainment of a general truth—like experimenta 
lucifera—but the testing and improving of the institution.’’ Cf. James Bryce, 
Modern Democracies (N.Y., 1921), vol. I, chapters 1-5. 


® See the editorial in American Journal of International Law, vol. III, 
October 1909, p. 963. 
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African Republic is by no means a failure. Its progress has 
been gradual. It is an embryonic state with a great future. 
It may yet be the medium of political consciousness and self- 
determination which forces will facilitate the establishment 
of a national hegemony of the black man in that mysterious 
and symbolic ‘‘question marked’’ continent of Africa. 
While we dream and aspire, yet, in President J. J. Roberts’ 
thought, Liberia rests its case with humanity, and ‘‘in the 
eandour and charity of an impartial world, our well-meant, 
however feeble efforts will find an apology.’’”° 
Ben N. Azikiwk 

Lineoln University, Pa. 

Inaugural Address—Delivered January 3, 1848 in Monrovia. Cf. U. 8S. 
Foreign Relations, 1892, p. 167; the United States State department in a 
quasi-apologeticum declared iter alia: ‘‘The position of Liberia in Africa is 
peculiar and almost isolated. It is one of the few independent sovereignties of 
that vast continent, and is the only one on the whole Atlantie seaboard. It has 
exercised sovereign attributes for half a century, competently contracting 
treaties with foreign states, and preserving its sphere of legitimate control 
peacefully among the interior tribes and along the coast, in virtue of formal 
treaties of cession dating back to its earliest history. At no time has Liberia 
trespassed on the domain of its neighbors or invaded their comparatively recent 
sphere of influence. Ever paying due respect to the rights of other sovereignties, 
its attitude has entitled it to unquestioning respect for its own vested rights 
and to especial sympathy for its fruitful mission to fulfill what Baron Lamber- 


mont has well called ‘une mission civilisatrice pour la cédte de Guinée.’ ”’ 
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THE NEGRO IN THE WEST INDIES, 
SLAVERY AND FREEDOM’ 


The term ‘‘West Indies’’ is applied to the group of is- 
lands which form a curve extending from Florida south 
to the northern coast of South America and eastward. They 
begin in the north nearest Florida with Cuba and the Ba- 
hama Islands and end with Trinidad off the coast of South 
America. Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and San Domingo, and Por- 
to Rico are called the Greater Antilles. The Lesser Antilles 
include the smaller islands which seem to be mere dots in 
the Caribbean Sea. The British West Indies, which will de- 
mand our direct attention, are also regarded from the col- 
onial point of view as including British Honduras and 
Guiana on the mainland. 

Due to the voyages of Columbus and his successors, 
these islands passed under the control of Spain in the six- 
teenth century. The report of their wealth and the steady 
stream of tropical products which flowed into Europe— 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, rice, cotton, and pimento—led other 
nations to look with envious eyes upon these possessions, 
and in the sueceeding periods England, France, and Hol- 
land competed with Spain for its tropical trade and finally 
fought for the control of their colonial empires. 

Barbados, Antigua, Barbuda, St. Kitts, Nevis, Anguilla, 
Montserrat, the Virgin Islands group, Jamaica, and the Cay- 
mans came under British control during the seventeenth 
century. All of these were acquired by settlement with the 
exception of Jamaica which had been taken from Spain, and 
the Virgin Islands taken from the Dutch. By the Peace of 
Paris in 1763 Dominica, St. Vincent, Tobago, Grenada and 
the Grenadines were added to the British Empire. The 
Peace of Paris was the high-water mark in the development 
of Britain’s Empire in the West Indies. 

The term ‘‘Negro’’ as it relates to the West Indies de- 
serves some consideration at the outset. This word is not 


1An address delivered at the sixteenth annual meeting of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History in New York City, November 10, 1931. 
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used in the comprehensive sense in which it has been used 
in the United States. From the earliest periods distinctions 
have been made as to classes among Negroes, ‘‘F ree per- 
sons of Color,’’ ‘‘Free Blacks,’’ and ‘‘Persons of Color.’’ 
There were no fixed traditions in public opinion which held 
together all persons who had any Negro ancestry, as is the 
case in the United States. There were gradations of color 
in the West Indies which tended to form a kind of caste 
system. The children of a white parent and a Negro parent 
were known as mulattoes. The children of white and mulatto 
parents were known as quadroons. The offspring of white 
and quadroon parents were known as mustees, and the off- 
spring of white and mustee parents were termed mustefinos. 

Officially many persons known to have Negro parents 
were accepted as white. As a rule, removal by descent from 
the Negro status had the tendency of assuring a rise in 
social standing, however artificial this relationship may 
have been. Persons having Negro blood have regarded them- 
selves, and have been accepted as Englishmen, Jamaicans, 
Barbadians, ete., rather than as British Negroes. A Parish 
Register of Kingston referred to the persons baptized as 
blacks or Negro, Sambo, quadroon, mustee, brown, persons 
of color, and Indian. The thinking elements among the Ne- 
gro population in the West Indies, however, have come to 
realize that the making of such distinctions has been one of 
the subtle ways in which divisions have developed in their 
ranks; and, since the color line has grown more fixed in all 
parts of the British Empire, for the sake of a group move- 
ment upwards for all, they are more willing to apply the 
term ‘‘Negro’’ to their number. For, once outside of their 
own home-islands in either South Africa, London, the 
British capital, Mississippi, or Alabama, they would find 
themselves segregated and jim-crowed and accepted as a 
little less than the equals of others whose faces are fairer. 

The wealth of the West Indies depended upon agricul- 
ture. Tropical conditions seemed to make the economic sys- 
tem based upon European free labor impossible. Forced 
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labor first of the Indians and then of the Africans gradually 
developed. Fertile land was abundant in all of the islands, 
and an economic system arose, built upon the production of 
tropical commodities by slave labor. Europe could furnish 
the capital, and a labor supply alone was needed. The native 
Indians and the Indians from the North American continent 
were pressed into service but it was found that they were 
too few in number to furnish a large supply of laborers 
and that they could not maintain the hardships of forced 
labor without additions to the active number of workers.’ 

Kuropean traders were familiar with the value of Negro 
slaves, for the traders with Africa between 1420 and 1430 
had brought back to Europe, and especially to Spain and 
Portugal, the first African slaves. In 1504 there is the first 
mention in the Spanish records of Negroes in the new world. 
In 1516 Las Casas returned to Spain and favored the use of 
Negro slaves to replace the declining natives of Spanish 
America. Within twenty years following the discovery of 
America, Negroes were first brought to the West Indies in 
large numbers.® 

The story of the Negro masses in the West Indies is one 
of struggle under a ruthless system of exploitation by the 
few of the many. The profitable production of sugar re- 
quired a larger and more effectively organized labor supply 
than any other agricultural product in the West Indies. The 
concentration of laborers into gangs under an overseer or 
head driver was the basis of the West Indian system of 
sugar production. Negro slavery furnished a large and con- 
tinuous labor supply for these tasks. Negroes from the dif- 
ferent tribal stocks in all stages of development and of vary- 
ing innate abilities were seized upon to furnish the needed 
supplies. 

The exact number of Negro slaves who were transported 


? Edwards, Bryan. The History Civil and Commercial of the British Colonies 
in the West Indies, Vol. I1; Herrera, Historia General, dec. I., lib. IX, chap. 5, 
p. 45. 

* Bourne, E. G. Spain in America. 
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to these islands may never be known. It has been estimated 
that from 1680 to 1786 the number imported into the British 
West Indian colonies was 2,130,000. This represented a 
yearly average of 20,095.4 From 1735 to 1763 the yearly 
average export of slaves by the English from the Gold 
Coast alone was 13,000.° The records and the contemporary 
correspondence show that the islands were generally in 
need of slaves and that they used all the slaves they could 
obtain. The demand seemed to be greatest in Jamaica, which 
was due to the large amount of uncultivated land and the 
export of slaves from the islands.® Millions of Africans were 
carried into the West Indies during the hey-day of the Slave 
Trade. The transportation of slaves continued on a large 
scale to 1807 when the slave trade was abolished. One hun- 
dred and eighty-five ships which had the capacity of carry- 
ing 50,000 slaves were dispatched from Liverpool alone 
during the last sixteen months of the legal existence of the 
slave trade.’ The clandestine trade was carried on for years 
following the abolition. 

About one-half of the Negro slave population on the 
sugar estates was engaged in field work. The other half 
comprised the artisans, herders, domestics, watchmen, 
nurses, the aged and the children. Every week day except 
Sunday and every other Saturday was a working day. The 
slaves in many colonies were permitted to have lands upon 
which they raised yams, bananas, cocoanuts, and vegetables. 
They also kept hogs, fowls, and cattle. Clothing, fish, rum, 
and molasses were issued as regular allowances on each 
plantation. The plantation Negroes lived in their own 
houses which were some distance from the ‘‘ Big-House.’’ In 
this respect this system resembled the Manor of the Middle 
Ages and the typical American plantation of the South. It 
is highly probable that the economic condition of some of 


* Edwards, Bryan. op. cit., II, p. 55. 
* Pitman, F. W. Development of the West Indies, p. 70. 

® Tbid., pp. 79-85. 

* Williams, Gomer, History of the Liverpool Privateers, p. 678. 
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the Negro slaves in the West Indies during the Eighteenth 
Century was advanced beyond that of the majority of the 
European peasants of the same period.” 

In the town the Negro slaves were employed as servants, 
porters, carpenters, coopers, blacksmiths, masons, and cop- 
persmiths. They were hired out by their owners and they 
were permitted to have apprentices. In some cases they hired 
themselves to others and paid their masters a fixed sum for 
this privilege. Industrious ones saved their earnings and 
purchased their freedom when this opportunity was granted. 
Before the abolition of the slave traffic, Negroes were en- 
couraged to learn the trades, but after the abolition when 
field hands became fewer in number, Negro slaves were not 
permitted to enter the trades but were directed toward agri- 
culture in which the greatest need for labor existed. In Bar- 
bados, mulatto males were taught the trades and were not 
used in agriculture, and mulatto females were brought up as 
domesties.® 

The slave system in the West Indies was marked by two 
additional features, one, an increasing disproportion be- 
tween Negroes and whites, and the other, the continuous 
growth of the mulatto group. The number of white persons 
in relation to the number of Negroes steadily decreased. 
Typical population citations will indicate this disparity. In 
Jamaica in 1768 there were 17,949 whites and 166,914 Negro 
slaves. In 1788 there were 1,314 whites and 226,432 Negro 
slaves. In Montserrat in 1772 there were 1,314 whites and 
9,834 Negro slaves, and in 1811 there were only 444 whites 
and 6,732 Negro slaves. In Tobago in 1770 there were 238 
whites and 3,164 Negro slaves, and in 1808 there were 439 
whites and 17,009 Negro slaves.® 

In order to remedy this situation deficiency laws were 

7 See U. B. Phillips’s ‘‘A Jamaica Slave Plantation,’’ The American His- 
torical Review, XIX, pp. 543-558; U. B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 
pp. 57ff. 

8 Lewis, M. G., Journal of a West Indian Proprietor, p. 74. Long, Jamat- 
ca, I, p. 511 and II, pp. 288-289. 

*Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter Class, p. 30. 
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passed which required each plantation to maintain a number 
of whites proportionate to the number of the Negro popula- 
tion. Autigua provided, for example, in 1750 that one white 
man should be employed for every thirty Negroes. Later 
this proportion was raised to one for every forty Negroes.”° 
The efforts to maintain the white population in an equitable 
proportion with the Negro population failed to succeed. 
Labor in the tropics was regarded as undesirable and the 
white persons who came out to the West Indies were often 
the worse types in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

This disparity in numbers was one of the basic causes 
for the frequent outbreaks among the slaves in the West 
Indies. Successful servile revolts are rare at any time or at 
any place in history. There were many unsuccessful ones 
in the West Indies. Military companies were organized by 
the governors, and all whites were obliged to serve. Com- 
panies of regular troops were stationed in the islands. The 
mortality being very great among these troops, Negroes 
were organized in companies through the purchase by the 
government of the best types among the slaves. The arming 
of former slaves in order to defend their masters was an 
interesting experiment for the Empire—a policy which has 
been followed in other places. Some of the British troops 
used in the Southern States during the American Revolu- 
tion were composed of these West Indian Negro regiments, 
who left upon the pages of British history splendid records 
of their valor. It is equally true that the British effort in 
Santo Domingo against Toussaint Louverture ended in 
failure, and the British agreed in 1798 to withdraw their 
forces from the island. The valor of the West Indian Ne- 
groes has been demonstrated with the British Army and 
against the British Army. 

The growth of the mulatto element in the West Indies 
was a phenomenon of more than passing interest in connec- 
tion with Negro life in these islands. The planters, the over- 
seers, and male whites who came out to the West Indies, as 

1 Flannigan, Antigua, I, pp. 109, 122. 
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a rule, did not bring wives with them. Concubinage became 
common. The white man satisfied his lust and the colored 
girl who was the mistress of a planter, overseer, bookkeeper, 
or soldier was assured a higher economic standing which 
would include a home, better food and clothing, and at times 
a life of comparative ease.** Children born to these relation- 
ships followed the status of the mothers according to the old 
Roman law. If the mothers were free, the children were 
free and vica versa. Indulgent white fathers sometimes 
emancipated their mulatto children and sent them to Eng- 
land to be educated. 

Marriage between the Negroes and the whites was for- 
bidden in Jamaica and other colonies during the slave 
régime. It was reported in one Catholic parish in Trinidad 
that between 1815 and 1824 there were only two marriages 
of white persons with colored persons. The report stated 
further that many whites had married persons who were re- 
ported to be descended from colored parents.’* In Montser- 
rat a penalty of £100 was placed upon any minister who per- 
formed the marriage ceremony of a white person and a 
Negro. And yet, in spite of the laws and public sentiment, 
individual whites and Negroes mingled freely and the mulat- 
to population continued to grow. In 1786 Jamaica had in a 
total population of 290,000 a free colored population of 
10,000. 

Illegitimacy was given wider sanction throughout the 
tropics than in the West and the result was the development 
of a mixed racial group which was raised above the pure 
blooded Negro group and yet was not granted equality with 
the white group. This attitude toward illegitimacy was not 
typical racially of the Negro as some writers have concluded. 
One author has placed much of the blame for this situation 
upon the Negro population.”* The colored population main- 
tained a standard of legitimacy which relatively was as high 


4 Lewis, M. G., Journal, pp. 106, 107. 
®C.0., 295/63. 
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as that of the white population. In Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
between 1818 and 1824 there were 304 legitimate white chil- 
dren baptized and placed in the parish records and 395 
legitimate colored children. Ninety-four natural white chil- 
dren and 1,451 natural colored children were also listed.” 
Plainly in this instance at least illegitimacy was not a dis- 
tinct racial characteristic. Facts are always the best replies 
for false opinions. 

Absentee proprietorship was also one of the characteris- 
tics of the slave régime which had a direct influence upon 
the Negro population. The groups which should have been 
dominant in government remained in England and sent out 
to the colonies a group of men of mediocre ability, poor edu- 
eation and little proprietary interest; and it was exceeding- 
ly difficult to find suitable men for the places of honor and 
trust. The entrance of unworthy and untrained men into 
public office was the result of West Indian absenteeism. The 
absentee owners in England were interested in profits. 
Their managers and overseers had been placed in the is- 
lands for this purpose and the proprietors did not concern 
themselves with the events upon their estates. Moreover, 
the compensation of the managers, attorneys, and overseers 
was placed upon a percentage basis. The tendency, there- 
fore, was to increase production, and many of the cruelties 
to the Negroes may be traced to these directors of tropical 
agriculture. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century there was an 
outburst of humanitarianism which aroused the indifference 
of the English people to the social conditions at home and 
abroad. England had accepted the slave trade and the sys- 
tem of African bondage without protest in spite of the fact 
that they were anachronisms in the Christian world. The 
Quakers, Adam Smith and John Wesley, raised their voices 
against the slave trade. In 1772 the doctrine of the Somerset 
case was issued to the effect that slavery could not be main- 
tained in England. In the Knight Case in Seotland in 1778 
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the interpretation of the court seemed to extend the decision 
of freedom to the colonies. Thomas Clarkson and Wilber- 
foree joined hands in 1787 in organizing the Society for Ef- 
feeting the Abolition of the Slave Trade." 

The subsequent pamphlet war gave opportunity for the 
discussion of the capacity of the Negro for freedom, and 
information was gathered by the anti-slavery organization 
upon this subject. A booklet by Ottobah Cugoano, a West In- 
dian Negro, was published under the title Thoughts and 
Sentiments on the Evil and Wicked Traffic of the Slavery 
and Commerce of the Human Species, Humbly Submitted to 
the Inhabitants of Great Britain. An autobiography of 
Olaudah Equiano, better known as Gustavus Vassa, was 
published in 1793. William Dickerson in 1789 published his 
Letters on Slavery to which are added Addresses to the 
Whites and to the Free Negroes of Barbados and Accounts 
of some Negroes Eminent for their Virtues and Abilities, 
which outlined the achievements of Africans who were 
transported to the West Indies. The debates in Parliament 
and proposals for abolition under the direction of Wilber- 
force led to the adoption of a measure in 1807 which re- 
ceived the king’s assent on March 25, thus legally closing the 
slave trade. 

The abolition of the slave trade brought with it weighty 
consequences for the Negro population, for with the supply 
of slaves cut off, the price of slaves arose and the cost of 
production was increased. More attention was given to the 
children, for each was a potential laborer, and infant mor- 
tality decreased. The cessation of the introduction of Afri- 
cans led to the growth of a more contented Negro peasantry 
which used the English language from birth and was as- 
sociated with the English proprietors from childhood, in- 
stead of being taken from the slaveships to the sugar plan- 
tations. 

The abolition of the slave trade also made it possible for 

*Clarkson, Thomas, History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, I, pp. 
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the English people to center their attention upon the slave 
system. The sufferings of the slaves were brought to light 
by the abolitionists. The African Institution was organized 
and finally began to portray the state of slavery in the 
colonies. Frequently slave uprisings occurred during the 
discussions in Parliament and the Colonial Assemblies. The 
Governors of the colonies were called upon to explain meas- 
ures and debates, by publishing proclamations so that the 
Negro population would not be misinformed concerning 
their freedom or the withholding of it. 

Concern for the spiritual welfare of the Negro popula- 
tion was manifested toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after nearly a hundred years during which no effort 
was made to replace the barbarism of primitive life with 
evangelical religion. The planters were indifferent to the 
spread of religion among the Negroes. The agents of the 
Anglican Church were slow to accept the opportunity. The 
successful work among them was carried on by the Mora- 
vians, the Methodists, and the Baptists. The Moravians, as 
evangelists who preached and lived a simple gospel, made 
deep impressions upon the slaves. The Methodists, led by 
Thomas Coke, who is called the Father of Wesleyan Mis- 
sions, made the West Indies one of the chief centers of their 
activities. The Baptists led by the American loyalists who 
emigrated to the West Indies at the close of the American 
Revolution aroused interest in the salvation of the Ne- 
groes.*® One of the outstanding incidents in which Negroes 
played a part in the extension of religion in the West Indies 
may be noticed in the work of George Liele, a former slave 
who had pastored a church in Georgia and Moses Baker 
also a former slave in the same state. They gathered to- 
gether a large number of Negroes and baptized over 500 


% Brown, History of the Propogation of Christianity, I, p. 257ff. Hamilton, 
T. J., History of the Missions of the Moravian Church during the Eighteenth 
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and succeeded in impressing them with the need of religious 
organizations." 

Fetishism and witchcraft were rampant among the Ne- 
gro population. Obeahism and voodooism were less active 
with the passing of the nineteenth century. Tribal magic, 
sorcery, and witchcraft continued to manifest themselves 
in rural sections for many years, which is not unlike the con- 
ditions in some of our American states.”* 

The active movement for the freedom of the Negroes of 
the British West Indies began with the organization in Lon- 
don in 1823 of the Society for the Mitigation and Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Dominions. 
Branch Societies sprang up throughout England. Within 
one year there were 220 branches in existence. Wilberforce 
had grown old in the contest, and the leadership was taken 
by Thomas Fowell Buxton. The program as announced by 
Buxton was the emancipation of the slaves, but it was not 
‘‘the rapid termination of that state, not the sudden emanci- 
pation of the Negroes, but such preparatory steps, such 
measures of precaution, as by slow degrees, and in a course 
of years, first fitting and qualifying the slaves for freedom, 
shall gently conduct us to the annihilation of slavery.’’® 
This gradual emancipation program soon developed into a 
simple program for the amelioration of slavery. Instruc- 
tions were sent to the governors of colonies urging that im- 
provements should be made in their slave codes. The colo- 
nists were slow to respond. Improvements were made in the 
slave system, but the cruelties continued to exist. 

The free persons of color and the free blacks continued 
to grow in number and to remain in their semi-free condi- 
tion. In Jamaica in 1825, for example, there were 25,000 


<¢<Tetters showing the Rise and Progress of the Early Negro churches of 
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whites, 30,000 free colored, 10,000 free blacks, and 340,000 
slaves.” The free persons were removed a degree from the 
Negro slaves, but they were not regarded as the equals of 
the whites. They did not have the right of suffrage nor were 
they permitted to hold office. A pamphlet concerning them 
published in 1824 stated that ‘‘in no part of the West Indies 
have men of colour the complete enjoyment of any civil 
right whatever and in many parts there is no security at 
all.’??4 

These limitations were removed in the years which wit- 
nessed the rise of the active crusade against slavery. 
Grenada began their removal in 1824 and abolished the re- 
maining ones in 1832. Trinidad followed in 1826, Barbadoes 
in 1829, and St. Kitts, St. Lucia, Jamaica, Dominica, and 
Antigua took the same step in the following years. In 
Grenada, the free colored population was more than three 
times as numerous as the white population, and they were 
described by a resolution of the Assembly as ‘‘a respectable, 
well-behaved class of the community and possessed a con- 
siderable property.’’? The free blacks and free persons of 
color in Kingston, Jamaica, were referred to as persons of 
great wealth. It was said that seventy persons among them 
had aggregate wealth of ‘‘about one million of property and 
the heads of all families may be considered as possessing 
some little freehold or other.’’** 

Dr. Lushington, speaking in the House of Commons on 
June 12, 1827, called attention to the fact that there were 
wealthy persons among the colored population. He said 
that Dr. Dickinson had accumulated property valued at 
120,000 pounds. Mr. Swaney had property worth 150,000 
pounds, Mr. Kingall had property valued at 200,000 pounds 
and Mr. Benjamin Scott owned property to the value of 


» Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 17, p. 1243. 
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250,000 pounds. He stated that they possessed much landed 
property and with the exception of one estate, all of the 
pimento plantations were in their hands together with a 
large number of coffee plantations. However exaggerated 
these amounts may have been, the conclusion is inevitable 
that there were among them persons who controlled prop- 
erty. 

The free colored population organized for their effort to 
remove the limitations upon their rights. In Kingston, a 
committee was appointed to correspond and to keep in 
touch with the colored inhabitants in the different parishes 
of the island in order to give suggestions to one another in 
their efforts to remove their disabilities.“ By the close of 
the year 1832, the majority of the disabilities of the free 
colored and free black classes had been removed by the 
colonial assemblies either of their own accord or as a result 
of advices from the colonial office. Shortly thereafter colored 
members of juries, assemblies and colored deputies in public 
office appeared.” 

The people of color manifested an interest in the condi- 
tion of the slaves and their freedom. They urged the colored 
slaveholders to ameliorate the conditions of their slaves so 
as to show themselves worthy.” Their organ in Kingston 
stated early in 1832 that the free colored population did not 
hesitate to declare themselves ‘‘the firm and unbending op- 
ponents of the present system—the zealous advocates of a 
change from slave to free labour with a due regard to the 
rights of every one.’’” Mr. Henry Loving was sent by the 
free colored people of Antigua to England and on May 7, 
1832, directed a letter to Lord Howick, then in charge of the 
Colonial Office, saying that they were not only willing to 
carry the program for the amelioration of the slave popula- 
tion into effect but that they were also willing to join in 


4 The Jamaica Watchman and Free Press, May 8, 1830. 
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‘‘putting down’’ the present system by every lawful means 
and that they would do this even ‘‘in opposition to the re- 
fractory whites.’’** 

The loyalty of the free colored people of the West Indies 
to Great Britain has been proverbial. Whenever suggestions 
have been made of separation the colored population has re- 
mained deaf to them. The happenings in Haiti and Saint 
Domingo are exceptions to this rule. In 1830 because of the 
rumors which were current in Jamaica that if the British 
Government freed the slaves, the islands would transfer 
their allegiance to the United States, the Watchman stated 
that the free people of color had the greatest reason to 
oppose this because of ‘‘the many horrifying accounts of 
the galling despotism under which the people of colour in 
the United States drag on a wretched existence, by writers 
of eminent veracity who have detailed circumstances in re- 
gard to that unfortunate class, mark that government to be 
the most despicable on the face of the earth and the very 
name of the republic is hateful to a person of color.’’”? This 
attitude toward the United States still survives in the minds 
of the West Indian Negroes today. 

As a result of the anti-slavery agitation, on July 5, 1833, 
a bill for the abolition of slavery was introduced in the 
House of Commons, which was to begin its operation eleven 
months later.*° There was substituted for slavery a system 
of apprenticeship through which it was hoped that the slaves 
would be prepared for freedom. The period of the appren- 
ticeship was proposed at first as twelve years and finally it 
was reduced for predial or field apprentices to six years and 
for non-predial apprentices or those not in the fields to four 
years. The compensation to slave owners was 20,000,000 
pounds. Each of the colonies was to participate in this fund 
according to the number and value of the slaves, and the 
fund was to be distributed by special commissioners. The 


* The Antiqua Herald, November 1, 1832. 
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apprenticeship system developed features at times worse 
than slavery. The anti-slavery organization began a new 
crusade. They were joined by the free colored population 
and the religious organizations, and on August 1, 1838, the 
Negro of the West Indies was declared free. The slave- 
holders were compensated, but the slaves received nothing 
except their freedom. 

The abolition of the apprenticeship passed without dis- 
order. The churches were crowded on the night before the 
day of freedom. The Negroes had passed through the rigors 
of the apprenticeship with patience and forbearance. They 
passed to freedom in the same spirit but with evidence of 
joy and gratitude to God for the boon of freedom. Contracts 
were made with the owners for work with wages. The pre- 
dictions of rebellion and disorder failed to materialize. 

Slowly and painfully the Negroes found their way out 
of their poor economic condition. With the help of the 
Wesleyan, the Baptist and the Moravian missionaries they 
were led into habits of sobriety and industry. A system of 
education sponsored by the religious organizations which 
were aided with funds from the English Government was in- 
troduced—a similar circumstance in the introduction of 
Negro education in the United States after the Civil War. 

From such conditions there have arisen numerous out- 
standing individuals. Their names are legion but attention 
should be called to a few of them: Edward Jordan, the Edi- 
tor of the Jamaica Watchman, who in slavery and freedom, 
proclaimed in the press and on the platform the rights of 
his race; George William Gordon, who suffered death by 
hanging, as a martyr to freedom in the rebellion of 1865; 
Francis Williams, teacher and poet; John B. Russwurm, the 
first colored man to be graduated by an American college 
and the publisher of F'reedom’s Journal; Peter Ogden, 
who organized the first Odd Fellows Lodge for Negroes in 
America; Prince Hall, founder of Free Masonry among 
Negroes in the United States; Denmark Vesey, who planned 
the freedom of the slaves in Charleston, South Carolina 
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in 1822; Edward W. Blyden, scholar and author; and many 
other names unknown to those of us in the western area. 
They have pioneered the way for themselves within the 
British Empire, and they have furnished the leadership for 
many racial endeavors in the United States. 

Group cohesion among the West Indians of Negro de- 
scent has been difficult to achieve. The English method of re- 
warding those who would be discontented with important 
imperial assignments has helped to drive a wedge between 
the fortunate and the unfortunate classes of the Negro 
group. Except when pressed by color prejudice, they have 
tended to follow their national traditions and to regard 
themselves as Englishmen, Frenchmen or Spaniards. 
Opinions are varied as to the wisdom of this attitude on the 
part of the Negro West Indians. Thousands, however, have 
been unwilling to remain shackled by imperial propaganda 
within the islands and contribute to the maintenance in 
power of their white overlords who have never ceased to ex- 
ploit the Negro masses. They have migrated during the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century, with other submerged 
groups from other lands, to the mainland of the Americas. 
They have helped to build the modern civilizations of Latin 
America, and they have labored in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. They have entered the United States in large 
numbers until recently restricted by law. 

Negroes in the United States and Negroes in the West 
Indies realize that they have a common origin—Africa, and 
that they have come out of an economic house of bondage. 
Their group histories so far are quite similar. There is in 
each, slavery, freedom, reconstruction, with the continuance 
of exploitation by the dominant white group of the sub- 
merged colored one. As they face the present and the future, 
they are aware that the intelligent cooperation of the two 
main groups of Negro peoples outside of Africa may con- 
tribute directly to the solution of the world color problem, 
as it relates to the peoples of African descent. 

Cuartes H. WESLEY 














THE PROGRESS OF EMANCIPATION IN 
TENNESSEE, 1796-1860 


The introduction of the institution ef slavery into 
Tennessee was almost contemporaneous with the earliest set- 
tlement of that commonwealth. It is probable that the first 
slave was brought to the region now comprising that state 
in 1766,’ and the system of labor based upon human bondage 
seems to have become profitable almost immediately there- 
after. There were 3,417 slaves in the territory in 1790,? and 
by 1796, the date of the admission of the territory as a state, 
their number had increased to 10,613 in a population of 
77,262.° Thereafter, there was a phenomenal increase in the 
number of slaves in the state. From 1790 to 1810 the num- 
ber quadrupled itself every ten years; from 1810 to 1820 
it doubled itself; and from 1820 to 1860 there was an increase 
of about 50,000 during each decade. The slave population 
of Tennessee at the outbreak of the Civil War numbered 
279,119.4 

In spite of this large and constant increase in the number 
of slaves, or perhaps because of it, an anti-slavery senti- 
ment almost immediately began to manifest itself. Long 
before Garrison, Lundy, and Mrs. Stowe began their agita- 
tion of the abolition question the people of Tennessee were 
not only thinking but acting on the subject, not only teach- 
ing but practicing emancipation.’ John Rankin, a native 
Tennessean, averred in 1820 that it was safer to make anti- 
slavery speeches in Tennessee and Kentucky than in the 
North, and Whitelaw Reid, writing of the contributions of 
the Scotch to American civilization, ascribed great impor- 
tance to the work of the people of Tennessee in the beginning 
of the anti-slavery crusade. With regard to the activities of 
these people he stated in one of his essays that, 


1 Hale and Merritt, The History of Tennessee, Vol. II, p. 292. 
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The anti-slavery movement in America that led to our Civil War be- 
gan among the Scottish and Ulster Scotch immigrants, but not in 
New England. This is a prevalent delusion, that the brilliant writers 
of the region have not always discouraged. But the real anti-slavery 
movement began among the Scottish Covenanters (largely in South 
Carolina and Tennessee) twenty to thirty years before there was any 
organized opposition to slavery anywhere, even in Massachusetts.® 

As a matter of fact there was throughout the period of 
slavery in Tennessee a persistent and determined minority 
that favored its abolition. This minority was not confined 
exclusively to the non-slaveholders, for as late as 1834 there 
were slave owners who hoped that some method of abolition 
would eventually be devised. Whatever strength the emanci- 
pation movement possessed in the beginning, it had, how- 
ever, with the exception of certain districts in East Ten- 
nessee, well-nigh run its course by 1830. This was a conse- 
quence, as in other southern states, of a reaction against ra- 
bid demands of the northern abolitionists and of the fact that 
the center of population and political and social influence 
had shifted from the eastern part of the state, where slavery 
was at the best only moderately profitable, to the central and 
western portions, where large plantations based upon slave 
labor were exceedingly lucrative. The emancipation senti- 
ment expressed itself in a number of instances and at vari- 
ous times, a discussion of which follows. 


I, CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Two constitutional conventions were held in Tennessee 
prior to the Civil War, one in 1796 and the other in 1834. 
In the first convention a determined effort was made to pro- 
hibit slavery in the new state that was about to be created. 
Petitions signed by nearly two thousands of persons, from 
all the settlements in the territory, were presented to the 
convention asking that a provision be incorporated in the 
constitution forbidding the existence of slavery in the state 
after the year 1864." The convention did not accede to this 


* Reid, Whitelaw, ‘‘The Scot in America and the Ulster Scot,’’ American 
and English Studies, Vol. IT. 
‘ Allison, John, Dropped Stitches tn Tennessee History, p. 80. 
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request, but there is evidence that it regarded the colored 
man with more favor than he was regarded elsewhere, for 
every freeman of the proper age, having had his residence 
as required, and possessing a freehold in the county in 
which he resided was accorded the right to vote for mem- 
bers of the general assembly.* Under this provision free 
Negroes enjoyed the franchise in Tennessee until 1834. 

When the constitutional convention of 1834 assembled 
a decided change in the attitude of the people of Tennessee 
toward slavery had come about, and not only were all at- 
tempts to insert a provision for abolition in the new consti- 
tution unsuccessful, but it was specifically provided that the 
legislature could pass no law effecting the emancipation of 
slaves without the consent of their masters; and moreover, 
the franchise was withdrawn from the free Negroes. This 
convention met at Nashville on May 19, remaining in session 
until August 30, during which time about thirty memorials 
on the subject of slavery were presented. These memorials 
came from sixteen counties, only five of which were located 
west of Chattanooga and none in West Tennessee. They 
were signed by 1,804 persons of whom only 105 were slave- 
holders, owning an aggregate number of 500 slaves.® Al- 
though there was no one in the convention more active in 
the cause of abolition than the delegate from Bedford 
County, Kineaid, a native of Middle Tennessee and a large 
slaveholder, the distribution of the signers of these me- 
morials shows that the emancipation movement had declined 
in strength among the slaveholders and was by this time 
largely confined to the non-slaveholding element in East 
Tennessee. 

The assembling of the convention afforded the inhabi- 
tants of that section of the state an occasion for the ex- 
pression of the strong anti-slavery sentiment that had been 


* Temple, O. P., East Tennessee and the Cwil War, p. 83. 

* Journal of the Constitutional Convention of 1834, pp. 125-130. See also, 
Imes, William Lloyd, ‘‘The Legal Status of the Free Negroes and Slaves in 
Tennessee,’’ Journal of Negro History, Vol. 1V, pp. 266-267. 
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developing there for some time. The great Virginia de- 
bate on slavery had occurred only two years previously, 
and it seemed that the opportunity had now arrived when 
the people of Tennessee might accomplish that which Vir- 
ginia had failed to do. The people of East Tennessee, more- 
over were coming to cherish a grudge against the other sec- 
tions of the state. The center of political power had shifted 
from the eastern to the central portion of the state, and the 
hegemony of the pioneer and small farmer led by Sevier, 
Roane, and McMinn had been replaced by that of Jackson, 
Polk, John Bell, and Cave Johnson, all more or less aligned 
with the aristocratic element based upon the economy of 
slavery and cotton. It was natural therefore that the East 
Tennesseans, jealous of this lost power should attempt to 
avenge themselves by destroying the system which in their 
minds was responsible for this change. 

The question of slavery came up for a definite discus- 
sion in the convention on May 30 when following the read- 
ing of several petitions regarding emancipation. Stephenson 
of Washington County presented and secured the adoption 
of a resolution calling for the appointment of a committee 
of thirteen. This committee was to be empowered to select a 
date after which slavery should not be tolerated in the state, 
and to it all memorials relating to emancipation submitted 
to the convention should be referred.*° Becoming alarmed at 
this action and at the force and number of the anti-slavery 
petitions, the pro-slavery party now began to assert itself. 
On June 6 Hess of Gibson and Dyer Counties presented a 
resolution that the general assembly should have no power 
to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves without the in- 
dividual consent of their owners,”’ and on June 18 William 
Blount of Montgomery County offered a resolution of sub- 
stantially the same character.” 

Meanwhile the committee of thirteen had been active, and 


*® Journal of the Constitutional Convention of 1834, p. 53. 
4 Tbid., p. 71. 
2 Ibid., p. 85. 
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its deliberations resulted in a report which was a distinct 
disappointment to the party that had secured its creation. 
This report was submitted on June 19 by John A. McKin- 
ney who spoke at great length in justification of the sys- 
tem then prevailing in the state. Slavery, he admitted, was 
an evil but one that would be difficult to remove; the pres- 
ence of free persons would cause the removal of a large and 
valuable element of the white population to other states. 
The abolition of slavery in Tennessee, moreover, would only 
result in its concentration in other states and thus increase 
the danger of slave uprisings there. Slavery, he was willing 
to admit, would not always exist, but Tennessee could not 
abolish it without dire results; colonization of the slaves in 
Africa was practical and possible but exceedingly difficult; 
and the situation of the slave was preferable to that of the 
European peasant. Finally, he could see no virtue in acting 
in accord with the demands of the memorialists, for they 
were divided among themselves as to the remedy.** Al- 
though the report was violently attacked by Kineaid, on the 
ground that the condition of the free Negro, however bad it 
might be, was superior to that of the slave,* and by 
Stephenson, who characterized it as ‘‘subversive of the 
principles of true republicanism and also against the 
Bible,’’* it was adopted by a majority vote and became the 
basis of the provisions of new constitution regarding 
slavery.’® 

Failing to secure the abolition of slavery, the anti- 
slavery element in the convention now exerted itself to se- 
cure the retention of the franchise for the free Negroes, and 
when the question of suffrage arose another fierce contest 
was waged. Resolutions both favoring and opposing Negro 
suffrage were introduced in the convention, and by June 
26 they were being debated in the committee of the whole. 


*% Ibid., pp. 87-93. 

* Tbid., pp. 99, 222-228. 

*® Ibid., p. 102. 

* Patterson, The Negro in Tennessee, 1790-1865, pp. 169-183. 
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The advocates of suffrage for the Negro were led by Terry 
Cahal, who declared himself ‘‘unwilling to disfranchise any 
man black or white, who had enjoyed the suffrage under the 
present [1796] constitution.’’”” 

On June 27 a resolution was introduced in the committee 
of the whole, 


That every free male person of color, being an inhabitant six months 
previous to the day of election, of any county in this State, shall 
be entitled to vote in said county in which he has so resided for 
Governor, members of congress, members of the General Assembly, 
and other officers.*® 
An amendment to this resolution was offered by Purdy, 
specifying a property qualification of two hundred dollars 
for Negro suffrage, extending the residence requirement 
to twelve months, and denying the franchise to any free per- 
son of color who might immigrate to the state after the 
adoption of the new constitution.’® This amendment was re- 
jected, and another amendment was introduced by Marr of 
Weakley and Obion Counties to the effect ‘‘that no person, 
who is not a citizen of the United States and of this State, 
has a right to vote in any election in this State.’ This 
amendment was laid on the table, and the original resolution 
was adopted by the committee of the whole. 

The opponents of Negro suffrage were not to be defeated 
easily, however, and on June 28 Marr introduced another 
resolution, 


That free persons of color, including mulattoes, mustees, and In- 
dians, are not parties to our political compact, nor were they rep- 
resented in the convention which formed the evidence of the com- 
pact, under which the free people of the state and of the United 
States are associated for civil government. Nor are they recognized 
by our political fabrics as subjects of our naturalization laws, but 
on the contrary, are, by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States prohibited from being brought to the United States, either 
as property, or as being within the scope and meaning of our pro- 


™ Nashville Republican, July 10, 1834. 

% Tbid., June 28, 1834. 

” Patterson, The Negro in Tennessee, 1790-1865, p. 168. 
* Ibid., p. 168. 
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visions relating to naturalization and citizenship, and hence their 
supposed claim to the exercise of the great right of free suffrage 
is and shall be, not only not recognized, but prohibited.” 


This motion was reported to the committee of the whole and 
was extensively debated there for the next few days. 

When the first draft of the constitution was reported to 
the convention on July 25 by Newton Cannon, chairman of 
the committee of the whole, Article II, Section 1, relating 
to the franchise requirements, read as follows: 

Every free man of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, be- 
ing a citizen of the United States, and an inhabitant of the county 
of this state wherein he may offer his vote, six months immediately 
preceding the day of election, shall be entitled to vote for members 
of the General Assembly and other civil officers, for the county in 
which he may reside.”” 

The convention now began the consideration of the consti- 
tution in detail. When Article II, Section 1, was reached, 
on July 31, Robert Weakley of Davidson County moved 
that the word white be inserted after the word free in the 
first line of Section 1, and the motion was carried by a vote 
of thirty-three to twenty-three. Mathew Stephenson of 
Washington County attempted to mitigate the effect of this 
ruling by moving that ‘‘no freeman who is now a resident of 
the state and who has heretofore exercised the right of vot- 
ing shall hereafter be debarred of that privilege,’’ but his 
motion failed by a vote of thirty-four to twenty-two.** 

The constant growth of the political influence of the free 
Negroes was largely the cause of the withdrawal of the 
franchise from them in 1834. From 1810 to 1820 there was an 
increase of 108 per cent in their number in Tennessee and 
266 per cent increase during the period from 1820 to 1830. 
In the latter year there were twenty counties in the state 
containing nearly one hundred free Negroes each; five with 
two hundred each; four with two hundred and fifty; and 


1 Journal of the Constitutional Convention of 1834, p. 107. 
2 Ibid., p. 171. 
* Tbid., p. 208. 
“ Ibid., p. 209. 
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one, Davidson, with nearly five hundred.” It will be observed 
that it was a delegate from this county who moved to dis- 
franchise the Negroes. The presence of this large number 
of free Negroes had come to be a very troublesome factor 
in state elections, especially when these elections were closely 
contested. In the debate on the Kansas-Nebraska Bill in the 
Senate, May 25, 1854, John Petit of Indiana said that, 


Old Cave Johnson, an honored and respected gentleman, formerly 
Postmaster-General, and for a long time a member of the other 
house, told me with his own lips, that the first time he was elected 
to Congress from Tennessee, it was by the vote of free Negroes in 
his employ. I well recollect the number he stated. One hundred 
and forty-five free Negroes went to the ballot box (and he was 
an iron manufacturer and had a large number of free Negroes) and 
elected him to Congress the first time he was elected.*® 


Charles Sumner said that he had heard John Bell make a 
similar statement with regard to his election.” It was fur- 
ther claimed that during political campaigns in Tennessee, 
‘‘the opposing candidates for the nonce, oblivious of social 
distinction and intent only on catching votes, hobnobbed 
with the men and swung corners all with dusky damsels at 
election balls.’’** In the ease of Fisher’s Negroes v. Dabbs, 
Judge Catron declared that ‘‘the free Negro’s vote at the 
polls is of as high value as that of any white man.’’”? The 
fact that the convention by resolution excluded the free Ne- 
groes from voting on the ratification of the constitution 
shows that their vote was an important factor in close elec- 
tions. 


II. LEGISLATION REGARDING EMANCIPATION 
The basis of the slave code of Tennessee is to be found 


in the laws of North Carolina as they were made in 1790 
the foundation of the government of the Southwest Terri- 


* United States Census, 1870, volume on Population, p. 12. 

* Congressional Globe, 33rd Congress, 1st Session, p. 1805. 

* Sumner, Charles, Works, Vol. X, p. 192. 

* Buxton, J. B., Reminscences of the Bench and Fayetteville Bar, p. 93. 
*6 Yerger, 126 (1834). 
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tory which in 1796 became the state of Tennessee. Negro 
slavery was introduced into that colony during the latter 
part of the Seventeenth Century,” and an elaborate code of 
laws was enacted for its control. Beginning in 1715 and 
culminating in the famous law of 1740 a considerable amount 
of legislation was enacted, gradually crystallizing itself into 
a well defined slave code, which constitutes the basis of the 
slave code of Tennessee. With no attempt at an analysis of 
the entire slave code of the state the legislation relating 
directly to emancipation will now be reviewed. 

Originally there seems to have been no restrictions on 
the right of the master to free his slaves, but in 1777 North 
Carolina enacted a law prohibiting the manumission of 
slaves except for meritorious conduct and with the consent 
of the county court.** This act was in force in Tennessee dur- 
ing the first years of the existence of that state, and hence- 
forth it was recognized that the state had an interest in 
emancipation and that its consent was necessary to the valid 
consummation of that act. In the famous case of Fisher’s 
Negroes v. Dabbs, it was held by Judge Catron that the free- 
ing of a slave was an act of sovereignty since it resulted 
in the creation of a new member of the political compact.” 

The act of 1777 was unsatisfactory as the fact that slaves 
could be freed only for meritorious conduct usually pre- 
cluded the manumission of both parent and child or husband 
and wife.** In order to obviate this difficulty the law was 
changed in 1801 so as to permit any slave to be freed by 
his owner provided the court ‘‘should be of the opinion that 
acceding to the same would be consistent with the interest 
and policy of the state’’ and that the petitioner should give 
bond for damages in case the freedman should become 
chargeable.* The law as thus amended remained in effect 


*® Doyle, The English Colonies in America, Vol. I. p. 331. 

3% Acts of North Carolina, 1777, Chap. VI. 

#6 Yerger, 126 (1834). 

* Trabue, ‘‘ Voluntary Emancipation in Tennessee as Reflected in Legisla- 
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* Acts of Tennessee, 1801, Chap. XXVII. 
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until 1831, and the procedure of emancipation under its pro- 
visions was very simple. The owner need only file a petition 
and give bond for the good conduct of the Negro, or if the 
emancipation were effected by a will:the executor acted as 
the petitioner. In 1829 a further law was enacted allowing a 
slave emancipated by will to file, through his best friend, a 
petition in chancery and force the executor to grant him his 
freedom.* The acts of 1801 and 1829 were highly favorable 
to emancipation and were designed to encourage the freeing 
of slaves. The courts, moreover, lent their powers to the en- 
forcement of contracts of masters for the freeing of slaves, 
holding that it was only necessary to show that it was the 
intention of the master that the slave should be free and that 
the mere institution of emancipation proceedings by the 
master was sufficient to give the slave his liberty.*° Many 
slaves were emancipated under these laws. 

With regard to the foregoing laws and the conditions that 
later came to exist Judge Nelson, in the case of Andrews, 
said: 


Before the unjust, unwarranted, unconstitutional, and impertinent 
interference of enthusiasts and intermeddlers in other states with 
this domestic relation rendered it necessary for the state to guard 
against the effects of their incendiary publications and to tighten 
the bonds of slavery by defensive legislation against persistent and 
untiring efforts to produce insurrection, the uniform course of de- 
cisions in this state was shaped with a view to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the slave and to protect him against the tyranny or cruelty 
of the master and all other persons.** 


The ‘‘defensive legislation’’ thus referred to was enacted 
in 1831 when it was decreed that no slave should be emanci- 
pated except on the express condition that he should be im- 
mediately removed from the state.** Like the abolition of 
Negro suffrage the passage of this law was due to the pres- 
ence of an increasing number of free Negroes in the state, 


* Trabue, op. cit., p. 51. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

3 Heiskell, 660 (1871). 
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a situation which was thought to endanger the peace and 
safety of the commonwealth. 

The provisions of the law of 1831 were severe. In one of 
the first cases that arose under it Judge Catron declared 
that its enforcement would compel a manumitted slave to 
be transported to Africa as most of the other states had ex- 
clusion laws which would prevent the sending of free Ne- 
groes into their territories. This undue severity led to two 
attempts to modify the law, in 1833 and in 1842. The first 
of these exempted from the provisions of the act of 1831 
all slaves freed prior to the year of the enactment of that 
law.*® and the second gave the county courts the power to 
permit emancipated slaves to remain within the state if 
assured of their good behavior.* The courts were also lenient 
in enforcing these statutes, and there was a strong inclina- 
tion to interpret both the law and the facts in the interest 
of liberty wherever possible and always for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slave.** 

By 1849, however, the force of the pro-slavery sentiment 
had become so intense that in that year the authority of the 
county courts to permit emancipated slaves to remain in the 
state was withdrawn, and the full effect of the law of 1831 
was restored.” In 1854 a final policy was enunciated. Under 
an enactment of that year all emancipated slaves were hence- 
forth to be transported to the West Coast of Africa. If 
means were lacking they should be hired out by the court 
to some responsible person until sufficient funds were se- 
cured by their labor to pay for the passage.** The coloniza- 
tion policy was not new at this time, for as early as 1833 
the legislature had directed the state treasurer to pay ten 
dollars to the American Colonization Society for each Negro 
sent by the organization to Africa from the state.** Neither 


® Acts of Tennessee, 1833, Chap. 1xxxi, see. i, ii. 
“ Acts of Tennessee, 1842, Chap. exci, sec. i. 
“Trabue, op. cit., p. 58. 

“” Acts of Tennessee, 1849, Chap. evii. 

“ Acts of Tennessee, 1854, Chap. 1. 

“ Acts of Tennessee, 1833, Chap. Ixiv. 
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the generous suggestion of the legislature in 1833 nor its 
forceful mandate in 1854 seems to have stimulated the Afri- 
can exodus, for the records do not reveal any appreciable in- 
crease in those going after either year.*® 

In 1859 the last act of the legitimate government of 
Tennessee with reference to emancipation was passed. Un- 
der its terms emancipated slaves might elect to go into vol- 
untary slavery should they so desire, and in this case the 
court would not hire them out or compel them to leave the 
state.** It will be observed from the foregoing account that 
the general tendency of all the legislation from 1831 to 1860 
was toward the restriction of the slaves more and more and 
at the same time toward the elimination of the element 
known as the free Negro.*" 

The final emancipation of all the slaves in Tennessee 
came with the close of the Civil War. Tennessee was not in- 
cluded in the provisions of the Emancipation Proclamation 
of 1863, and the slaves of that state were not freed until 
1865. In that year the Unionist convention voted to abrogate 
the provision of the constitution of 1834 denying to the 
general assembly the right of emancipation and to substitute 
a law prohibiting the right of property in man. This resolu- 
tion was submitted to the people in the form of a constitu- 
tional amentment and was ratified by popular vote in Febru- 
ary 22, 1865.** Andrew Johnson then stated triumphantly 
that ‘‘the shackles have been formally stricken from the 
limbs of more than 275,000 slaves in the state,’’**® and soon 
afterward the amendment was declared effective by the su- 
preme court.*® If any doubts remained as to the status of 
slavery after this, they were removed by the constitution of 
1870 which specifically abolished the institution.” 


“See Patterson, op. cit., p. 210, for a table of slaves sent to Africa. 
“ Acts of Tennessee, 1859-60, Chap. exxviii. 

* Imes, op. cit., p. 269. 

“ Caldwell, Constitutional History of Tennessee, p. 284. 

*” Acts of Tennessee, 1865, pp. ii, xii. 

© Ridley v. Sherbrook, 3 Caldwell 56. 

' Constitution of 1870, Art. I, Sec. xxxiii, xxxiv. 
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Ill. PRIVATE EMANCIPATION 


According to the laws of the state of Tennessee a master 
might effect the emancipation of his slaves by any of the 
following methods: deed, will, contract, bill of sale, implica- 
tion, and by the effect of foreign laws. There were three 
steps in the process of emancipation by any of these 
methods, two taken by the owner and one by the state. The 
master began the process by renouncing his right of prop- 
erty in the slave and then gave bond with good security for 
his conduct and maintenance. To complete the process the 
consent of the state was necessary, and this was given ex- 
clusively by the county courts until 1829,°* when the legisla- 
ture gave to the chancery courts jurisdiction in cases involv- 
ing emancipation by will.** After 1854 a petition for emanci- 
pation could be filed in any court of record.** More than a 
majority of the county court must be present in order for 
that body to consider an emancipation case, and two thirds 
of those present must give their consent if the petition were 
granted.” If the petition were granted the clerk of the court 
made a record of the proceeding and gave a copy to the 
slave. The legislature, by virtue of its plenary power, 
could grant petitions of emancipation and did so in many 
cases throughout the period of slavery in the state.*’ 

A master could free his slave by deed, but a deed of free- 
dom was valid only between the slave and the owner, and it 
did not operate against the claims of creditors. It had to be 
witnessed and recorded before it was binding on the mas- 
ter.° In the case of Fisher’s Negroes v. Dabbs it was held 
that a deed of manumission ‘‘is binding on the representa- 


® Acts of North Carolina, 1777, Chap. vi. 

8 Acts of Tennessee, 1829, Chap. xxix. 

5% Tbid., 1854, Chap. 1. 

58 Tbid., 1801, Chap. xxvii. The county court here referred to was an ad- 
ministrative body consisting of all of the justices of the peace in the county, 
and is not to be confused with judicial bodies bearing that name in other states. 

% Tbid., 1801, Chap. xxvii. 

% Patterson, op. cit., p. 176. 

Acts of North Carolina, 1784, Chap. x. 
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tives of the devisor in the one case and the grantor in the 
other and communicates a right to the slave; but it is an 
imperfect right until the state, the community of which the 
emancipated person is to become a member, assents to the 
contract between the master and the slave.’”*® 

Another method of emancipation was by will, but until 
1829 a slave could not compel the consummation of the pro- 
cess of freedom if the administrator of the master failed to 
take such action. Consequently, it became common for the ad- 
ministrators of estates to take advantage of the inability of 
the Negro to institute an action, thereby defeating the inten- 
tion of the testator. The law of 1829 was designed to remedy 
this situation.” 

Slaves might also be emancipated by contract and bill of 
sale. The courts would enforce a contract for freedom made 
by a master with his slave either orally or in writing.” A 
contract of emancipation to be performed in the future, how- 
ever, did not weaken the claims of the creditors of the mas- 
ter, nor did it compel the state to grant the freedom of the 
slave. As it has already been pointed out, the obtaining of 
the state’s consent was an entirely different procedure.” 
In the case of emancipation by bill of sale it was usual for 
the master to sell the slave to an individual or a society 
who would thereupon emancipate him. It was possible how- 
ever for the slave to purchase his own freedom, and this 
method was frequently used. All bills of sale were required 
to be in writing and attested by at least one creditable wit- 
ness. Free Negroes frequently purchased their wives and 
children and then petitioned the state to allow them to eman- 
cipate them. This latter procedure was very necessary for 
a wife or child purchased by the husband or father and not 
emancipated became the property of the purchaser and could 
be attached by his creditors and sold at auction. 


*6 Yerger, 126. 

© Acts of Tennessee, 1829, Chap. xxix. 

* Acts of Tennessee, 1833, Chap. lxxxi. 

* Lewis v. Simonton, 8 Humphreys, 189 (1847). 
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A slave could also obtain his freedom by implication. If 
a master either by his actions, treatment of a slave, or in 
conversation with another, indicated that he intended to 
give the slave his freedom, the courts would recognize this 
as constituting a basis for the institution of a suit for eman- 
cipation by the slave. The institution of a suit against a 
slave was also an implication of his freedom.** Under the 
effect of foreign laws slaves might likewise be freed. A slave 
owner going to a free state to reside permanently would 
usually indicate his intention to free the slaves that he car- 
ried with him. If, on entering such a state with his slaves, 
he agreed to free them on a certain future date, this action 
would give the slaves a ground for a suit for their freedom 
should he return to the state with them before date set for 
the emancipation. 

The extent to which emancipation was effected under 
these various methods is difficult to appraise. It is certain 
that it was not inconsequential. The newspapers of the 
period carry frequent accounts of emancipation. The Niles 
Weekly Register, in 1826, gave an account of Sampson 
David, a member of the legislature, dying at Jacksonboro 
and providing for the emancipation of his twenty-two slaves 
in 1840, with ample provision for their removal to a foreign 
colony or to a free state at their option.® Again in 1835, the 
same journal stated that Alexander Donnelson of David- 
son County had set twenty slaves free by will on condition 
that they go to Liberia. For this purpose he had left ample 
funds, and Stokely Donelson was said to be preparing to 
send the slaves to Africa. There were doubtless many other 
incidents similar to these two. According to one writer who 
has made an exhaustive study of the subject: 

There were 7,300 free Negroes in Tennessee in 1860. Considering the 
fact that hundreds of free Negroes went to Liberia, Haiti, Canada, 
® Thid. 

“ Patterson, op. cit., p. 179. 

® Niles Weekly Register, Vol. xxx, p. 238. 

* Ibid., Vol. xlix, p. 4. 
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and the free states from Tennessee, and that hundreds of free Ne- 
groes died in the period from 1796 to 1860, it is safe to say that, at 
$1,000 each, more than ten millions of dollars’ worth of property was 
surrendered by the abolitionists of Tennessee.*’ 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCHES 


With the exception of the Quakers or Friends there was 
little difference in the attitudes of the various Protestant 
denominations with regard to the subject of slavery. It is 
true that during the early part of the Eighteenth Century, 
when the institution of slavery had only recently been intro- 
duced into North Carolina, the inhabitants of that colony 
generally believed that it was a product of paganism, that 
a Christian slave was a paradox, that the Christianizing of 
a Negro would destroy his humble qualities, lessen his eco- 
nomic value, add an element in the cost of his maintenance, 
and increase the difficulty of governing him. In 1709 James 
Adams, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church in North 
Carolina, wrote that the masters would ‘‘by no means per- 
mit their slaves to be baptized, having a false notion that a 
Christian slave was by law free.’’* Such an attitude did 
not prevail long, however, for by 1735 slaves were being 
baptized in North Carolina,” and the churches were begin- 
ning the development of a definite policy toward the insti- 
tution of slavery, which, although passing through various 
stages and subject to many changes, was eventually to be- 
come a carefully articulated and well defined attitude on the 
part of the religious bodies that were prevalent in the South. 
Feeling the force of their environment and truly reflecting 
the sentiment of their congregations, the Protestant 
churches of the South generally passed through three 
distinct phases: a period of genuine doubt as to the pro- 
priety of the institution of slavery; then a policy of 
cautious reserve, characterized by considerable hesita- 
tion toward laying violent hands upon a system so well 


* Patterson, op. cit., pp. 178-179. 
® Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. I, p. 720. 
* Ibid., Vol. 1V, p. 13. 
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rooted in the minds and hearts of their communicants; and 
finally an attitude of positive approbation. All three of these 
phases were present in the churches of Tennessee, excepting 
the Quakers, and are particularly well illustrated in the 
changing attitude of the Methodist Church. 

Methodism was one of the first denominations to en- 
trench itself in Tennessee, and before 1830 it exerted a 
strong influence in favor of emancipation. Peter Cartwright 
once declared that it ‘‘had been the cause of the emancipa- 
tion of more slaves in the United States than all the other 
denominations put together.’’ Once it was established in 
Tennessee the history of this church presents no variation 
from that of the other Southern denominations in its atti- 
tude toward slavery. At first it was bold and outspoken in 
its opposition, then cautious and conservative, and finally 
enthusiastic in its favor of the institution. Methodism en- 
tered Tennessee with the earliest settlers, and from that time 
to 1801 the congregations in the state were included in the 
Kentucky Conference. In 1801 the region lying west of the 
Alleghanies was organized as the Western Conference, and 
in 1812 the Tennessee Conference was created. This confer- 
ence was much larger than the present Tennessee Confer- 
ence, including at that time the whole of the state.” 

Prior to 1808 the policy of the Methodist Church toward 
slavery was determined by the national or General Confer- 
ence, which in 1784 had declared slavery ‘‘contrary to the 
laws of God, man, and nature, and harmful to society; con- 
trary to the dictates of conscience and true religion,’’ and 
had required that all traveling preachers should manumit 
their slaves.”? In 1788 this rule was rendered more stringent, 
stating that both local and traveling preachers who failed 
to meet the foregoing requirements would be suspended; 
slaveholding members of the congregations would be disci- 


™ Cartwright, Peter, Fifty Years a Presiding Elder, p. 24. 
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plined; and the communion would be denied to the recalci- 
trants.” As a result of the adoption of these strict regula- 
tions, although it is doubtful to what extent they were en- 
forced, the growth of Methodism in the South was slow, and 
the wiser and more conciliatory of its leaders perceived the 
necessity for some relaxation lest the denomination lose ac- 
cess to both the slaveholder and the slave. Accordingly, in 
1808 a policy was adopted, allowing each annual conference 
to make ‘‘its own regulations relative to the buying and sell- 
ing of slaves.’’™* 

The Western Conference immediately took advantage of 
the new rule, and in 1808, meeting at Liberty Hill near Nash- 
ville, decreed, with the ratification of Bishops Asbury and 
McKendree, that all persons charged with buying and sell- 
ing slaves for speculative purposes should be summoned be- 
fore the conference and expelled if the charges should be 
sustained.” This rule remained in effect until the organiza- 
tion of the Tennessee Conference in 1812. At its first meet- 
ing the new conference ruled that every preacher having 
charge of a circuit should, upon receiving information to 
that effect, cite every member buying or selling a slave to ap- 
pear at the ensuing quarterly conference where it should 
be determined whether the slave had been bought or sold 
‘in the cause of justice and mercy.’’”* 

It will be observed that the adoption of this regulation 
was a decided step in the relaxation of the former rule 
against slavery, for it placed the question of deciding upon 
the propriety of slaveholding in the hands of the local church 
organization, the quarterly conference, which, naturally com- 
posed of the close friends and neighbors of the alleged of- 
fender, would deal with each offense as an individual case 
and doubtless reflect the prevailing sentiment of the local 
community. The rule was further relaxed in 1815 when the 
conference, although reiterating its conviction that slavery 


*° Emory, History of the Discipline, p. 43. 
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was an evil, recognized that a regulation could not be en- 
forced compelling masters to free their slaves when the state 
did not permit such action.” In 1817 slavery was again con- 
demned by the conference, meeting at Franklin, and slaves 
held by both clergymen and laymen were ordered freed. The 
whole force of this ordinance was nullified, however, by a 
proviso which was added, stating that the rule should not 
be ‘‘so construed as to oblige an elder, deacon, preacher, or 
private member to give security for the good behavior of the 
slave or slaves emancipated should the court require it.’’”* 

An incident occurring at this same meeting of the con- 
ference illustrates the apathy that was gradually becoming 
characteristic of the attitude of the church toward the insti- 
tution of slavery. Hardy M. Cryer, when called upon to 
answer regarding the slaves whom he had agreed to set free 
at the preceding conference, gave as an excuse that he had 
attempted to free them and had been unsuccessful, and this 
was accepted by the conference as a valid and sufficient ex- 
planation.” 

After 1819 the attitude of the Tennessee Conference 
progressively became more liberal with respect to slavery. 
Although Peter Cartwright openly accused one of the lead- 
ing members of the conference of living in constant violation 
of the discipline of the church, it was with some difficulty 
that he was able to carry his conviction before the confer- 
ence. In his Autobiography he relates that: 


They tried to make out a fair excuse, and to show that it was im- 
practicable, according to the laws of the state, and I, in order to 
sustain my charges of violating the discipline of the church, had 
to show that they could at any time emancipate their slaves by 
becoming security that their Negroes, when emancipated, did not 
become a county charge. They employed a distinguished lawyer, 
Felix Grundy, and I went to General Jackson for counsel. The case 
was finally stated and explained in the conference, and the preacher 
was required to go to court and record a bill of emancipation.*° 


7 Price, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 216. 
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Two candidates for the ministry were refused admission to 
the conference in 1819 because they were slaveholders, but 
when a list of delegates to the general conference, com- 
posed entirely of non-slaveholders, was proposed a vigorous 
protest against such discrimination was drawn up and 
adopted, preventing the election of the so-called ‘‘abolition 
ticket.’’ 

In 1820 one of the signers of this protest, John Johnson, 
although claiming that he was opposed to slavery, proposed 
to the conference a rule that was characteristic of the ra- 
tionalization of the period; that the church should recognize 
slavery as a municipal institution and attempt its humani- 
zation. The suggested rule provided: 


1. Every householder in our church shall provide a comfortable 
house, with sufficient bed and bedding, for every slave in his pos- 
session. 

2. That each slave shall be clothed in decent apparel in summer 
and warm clothing in winter, and shall have plenty of good and 
wholesome food, and time to eat it. 

3. That every slave over — years of age shall be taught to read 
the Holy Scripture. 

4. That every slave over — years of age shall be permitted to 
attend the worship of God — times in every —. 

5. That every slave shall attend family worship twice a day. 

6. That every slave shall be allowed one hour for reading in 
every —. 

7. That no master shall inflict more than — stripes for any one 
offense, nor any stripes on any one who is over — years of age. 

8. That no slave shall be compelled to marry against his will. 

9. No master shall suffer man and wife, parent and child, to be 
parted without their consent when it is in his power—he being the 
owner of one—to prevent it, by selling or buying at a fair price. 

10. On any complaint made against a member for the violation 
of these rules let the preacher appoint a committee of — to investi- 
gate the facts and report to the society. 

11. Any member violating or refusing to comply with the above 
rules shall be dealt with as in other cases of immorality.*! 








These proposals represent the attitude that had come to be 
maintained by the Tennessee Conference in 1820, an accep- 
tance of the institution of slavery with the assumption of the 
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task of making it as humane and enlightened as possible. A 
still more liberal policy was adopted in 1822, and from 1824 
until 1844, during a period of distinct growth in the pro- 
slavery sentiment in Tennessee, nothing further was done in 
the conference with regard to the institution. 

The adoption of this liberal policy was particularly fa- 
cilitated by two events, the removal of the more intransigent 
abolitionists, including Peter Cartwright, to the states north 
of the Ohio River, and the organization of the congrega- 
tions in the eastern part of the state, where slavery was most 
strongly opposed, into the Holston Conference in 1824.** In 
the Holston Conference the liberal policy just described did 
not make its appearance until a later date. During the early 
period of its existence an especially rigid policy was main- 
tained. Slaveholders were denied the privilege of exhorting 
and holding prayer-meetings.** In 1825 the conference or- 
dered John Henniger to free a slave,** and in 1836 M. C. 
Hawk was denied elder’s orders because he had sold slaves. 
It is doubtful if any decided change in the policy of the Hols- 
ton Conference occurred until 1843, when that organization 
rejected by unanimous vote a proposal made by the Genessee 
and New York Conferences demanding the abolition of 
slavery in all states and territories where the laws would 
permit.** In the following year the Holston as well as the 
Tennessee Conference by a large majority condemned the 
Findley Resolution calling upon Bishop Andrew of Georgia 
to resign because he owned slaves.*’ Both conferences then 
voted to join the newly created Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, an organization effected by the southern conferences 
who felt that their rights were not adequately protected in 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church.** 

® Price, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 225. 
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The action taken by these two conferences in uniting with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, represents the defi- 
nite commitment of Tennessee Methodism to the pro-slavery 
party, although it was not until 1857 that the rule against 
slavery was stricken out by the Holston Conference.*® What- 
ever hesitancy the church as a whole had to the assumption 
of a pro-slavery attitude was removed in 1858 when the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
solemnly expunged from its discipline the rule against 
slavery. This action was promptly ratified by the Holston 
and Tennessee Conferences, as well as by the Memphis Con- 
ference which had been organized in the meantime.” 

Reference was made in an earlier paragraph to the fact 
that the attitude of the Quakers in Tennessee toward slavery 
stood in marked contrast to that of the other Protestant 
denominations. This attitude is best illustrated in an account 
of the work of 


Iv. EMANCIPATION SOCIETIES AND LITERATURE 


After failing in their determined effort to abolish slavery 
in the constitutional convention of 1796, the anti-slavery 
elements in the state began the organization of emancipation 
societies. This movement was directed largely by Quakers 
who had come into Tennessee with the earliest inhabitants, 
and it is probable that their activity had begun even before 
the assembling of the convention. The first authentic evi- 
dence of their work, however, is found in a letter from 
Thomas Embree, printed in the Knoxville Gazette in 1797, 
to the effect that a number of citizens of Washington and 
Greene Counties had agreed to meet at Washington ‘‘on the 
second day, called Monday, in the third month, called March’’ 
for the purpose of forming emancipation societies similar 
to those of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Richmond. The pur- 
pose of these societies was stated to be ‘‘to labor for the re- 
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lief of such persons as are unlawfully held in bondage; to 
effect their relief by legal means alone, without any inten- 
tion to injure the rights of individuals... not to take Ne- 
groes from their legal masters and set them free, as some 
have vainly imagined, but by lawful means to vindicate the 
course of such of the human race as are lawfully entitled to 
freedom, either by mixed blood or any other means.’’ More 
liberal laws were advocated, and a plan of emancipation was 
proposed, to be effective only after the Negro was educated. 
The language of the letter betrays the writing of a Quaker, 
but nothing more was heard of the proposal, and it is prob- 
able that the plan was never perfected.” 

There is some dispute as to when the first emancipation 
society was organized in Tennessee. Joshua W. Caldwell, in 
his review of O. P. Temple’s East Tennessee and the Civil 
War, claimed to have conclusive evidence in his possession 
that a manumission society was formed in the state as early 
as 1809, but this statement is not substantiated elsewhere. 
However this may be, it is certain that during the first three 
decades of the Nineteenth Century the membership of anti- 
slavery societies in the slave states exceeded that of those 
in the free states, and Tennessee is no exception to this rule. 
In 1823 there were twenty societies in the state with over 
six hundred members, and in 1827 this number had grown to 
twenty-five societies with one thousand members. These fig- 
ures become all the more significant when it is remembered 
that there were at this time only twenty-four societies with 
a combined membership of only fifteen hundred in all the 
free states. In the slave states combined there were one hun- 
dred and six societies with 5,125 members, of whom 4,000 
were in North Carolina and Tennessee.” 

The first authentic evidence of the organization of an 
emancipation society in the state was a meeting held at the 


* Martin, ‘‘ Abolition Societies in Tennessee,’’? Tennessee Historical Maga- 
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home of Elihu Swain in Jefferson County in 1814. Charles 
Osbourne was the leading spirit of the group, and eight 
others were in attendance. A temporary organization was 
effected, and a constitution was framed. This constitution 
was submitted to a meeting called for that purpose at the 
Lost Creek Meeting House of the Friends, and there rati- 
fied in February, 1815. Other societies were formed soon 
afterward in Greene, Washington, Blount, Knox, and other 
counties.” They corresponded with each other regarding 
the federation of all the societies in the state in one general 
body, and to this end sent delegates to a state convention at 
the Lick Creek Meeting House of the Friends on November 
21, 1815. There a permanent organization was effected under 
the title of the Manumission Society of Tennessee.” 

The organization thus formed was simple in its outlines 
and structure. A president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and one or two committees constituted the executives. 
The program adopted was similar to that of the American 
Colonization Society. Each branch of the society was to be 
represented in the annual state convention by one twientieth 

f its membership. Where there were several branches in the 
same county these were federated in a county organization. 
The qualifications for membership were republicanism, pa- 
triotism, anti-slavery sentiment, and morality; and in 1827 
a fee of twelve and one-half cents was assessed upon each 
member annually. The work of the society consisted of 
memorializing legislatures and congress, fostering the spirit 
of manumission, addressing the churches on the subject of 
emancipation, and opposing the domestic and foreign slave 
trade.” 

There is no evidence showing that the society ever advo- 
cated immediate and unconditional emancipation. Its policy, 
from its inception to its dissolution in 1830, was that of 
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gradual emancipation.* Two of the more conspicuous of the 
organizers, Charles Osbourne and the Rev. John Rankin, 
favored immediate emancipation, but their associates were 
not prepared for such a drastic step. Osbourne moved to 
Ohio, where in 1816 he began the publication of the Philan- 
thropist, and two years later went to Indiana, remaining 
there until his death. Rankin also went to the North and in 
1825 published a series of Letters on Slavery. This work 
was very popular and went through many editions. He has 
been called the father of abolition, and James G. Birney 
characterized him as ‘‘the Martin Luther of the Cause.’’” 

The second annual meeting of the Tennessee Manumis- 
sion Society was held in Greene County in November, 1816. 
Sixteen branches with an aggregate membership of four 
hundred and seventy-four, all residents of the state, were 
represented. An address was issued to the leading religious 
denominations of the United States setting forth the pur- 
poses of the society and praying for cooperation in secur- 
ing the enactment of laws designed to encourage individual 
emancipation, ‘‘instead of hindering it as at present,’’ and 
laws which would ameliorate the condition of the free Negro 
and prevent the separation of families among the slaves.’ 
Throughout the succeeding years annual memorials were 
sent to congress, to the state legislature, and the churches, 
all requesting laws more favorable to emancipation and to 
the amelioration of the condition of the free Negroes. The 
growth of the organization was rapid, and in 1823 the coloni- 
zation idea was adopted.’ In 1825 a decided stand was taken 
in favor of the education of slaves,’°? and several branches 
were active in stimulating emancipation sentiment by means 
of public meetings, addresses, and memorials to various or- 
ganizations. The Jefferson County branch was especially ac- 
tive in this respect.’ 
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After 1825 the activity of the Manumission Society de- 
clined. In 1827 its annual meeting was very poorly attended, 
and no records of its existence after 1830 have been found. 
This decline was contemporaneous with a general change in 
attitude toward the free Negro which was gradually coming 
about in the state, finding its expression in the Exclusion Act 
of 1831 and spelling the death of emancipation as an or- 
ganized movement. Other forces were also at work to cause 
the decline of the society. In the first place, its activities 
had never been radical, and they constantly became less so, 
a fact which allowed the strong pro-slavery sentiment in the 
state to circumvent any real consequences that otherwise 
might have attended the efforts of the society. Secondly, as 
already stated, the more radical abolitionists departed for 
the more hospitable regions of the North. With regard to 
this fact and lamenting its consequences, Elihu Embree 
wrote: 


Thousands of first class citizens, men remarkable for their piety 
and virtue, have within twenty years past removed from this and 
other slave states to Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, that their eyes 
might be hid from seeing the cruel oppressors lacerate the backs 
of their slaves, and that their ears might not hear the bitter cries 
of the oppressed. I have often regretted the loss of so much virtue 
from these slave states, which held too little before. Could all those 
who have removed from slave states on that account to even the 
single state of Ohio have been induced to remove to, and settle in, 
Tennessee, with their high-toned love for universal liberty and aver- 
sion to slavery, I think that Tennessee would ere this have begun 
to shine among the true stars of Liberty.?” 


Thirdly, sectional lines were becoming more pronounced, 
and anti-slavery societies in the South were transforming 
themselves from emancipation movements to protective as- 
sociations looking toward the amelioration of the conditions 
of the slaves or to colonization societies. Lastly, the rise of 
the radical abolition movement in the North alarmed the 
South and led to an attitude of suspicion toward all eman- 
cipation movements. In Tennessee the abolition was re- 
garded as a violation of the constitutional guarantees of 
1% Hoss, E. E., Elihu Embree, Abolitionist, p. 132. 
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the right of private property and as an impertinent north- 
ern interference with the domestic affairs of southern citi- 
zens. There was also a feeling that such a movement was 
acting as a stimulus to slave insurrection, and especially 
after the Nat Turner Insurrection in Virginia there de- 
veloped a genuine fear that this event might be repeated. 
Consequently, stern methods were adopted to prevent a fu- 
ture occurrence of this sort. In 1832 the Western Freeman 
of Shelbyville published an account of an attempted slave in- 
surrection at Fayetteville, in which the Negroes had planned 
to seize guns and ammunition and massacre the whites. The 
writer of the account observed, apparently with eminent sat- 
isfaction that ‘‘many of those who were engaged in this in- 
fernal conspiracy, have been slashed with all the severity, 
which the iniquity of their diabolical schemes so justly de- 
serves.’ 

No account of the work of the abolitionists would be com- 
plete without the mention of the work of Elihu Embree and 
Benjamin Lundy in Tennessee. The former has the distine- 
tion of having begun the publication of the first abolition 
newspaper in the United States. At Jonesboro, in March, 
1819, he began the publication of the Manumission Intelli- 
gencer, a paper devoted entirely to the cause of abolition. At 
first it was a weekly publication, but after the issue of about 
fifty numbers it was transformed into a monthly in April, 
1820, and its name changed to the Emancipator. Embree was 
the possessor of considerable ability in sarcasm, and al- 
though a Quaker was of a militant temper. Citizens of all 
ranks and classes gave their support to his paper, and there 
is no evidence that he was ever regarded with suspicion or 
threatened with violence.’ The attitude of the people of the 
state toward the paper was described by its publisher with 
much satisfaction. 


I have no hesitaney in believing that less than twenty years ago 
a man would have been mobbed and his printing office torn down 
16 Niles Weekly Register, Vol. XLI, pp. 340-41. 
1 Weeks, op. cit., p. 104. 
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for publishing and printing anything like the Emancipator, where- 
as it now meets the approbation of thousands, and is patronized 
at least equal to any other in the state. . . . But little by little, 
times are much changed here, until societies of respectable citizens 
have arisen to plead the cause of abolition, and instead of it being 
a disgrace to a man to be a member of these societies, it is rather 
a mark of the goodness of his heart and redounds to his honor.*” 

After publishing the Emancipator for eight months Em- 
bree died. At the time of his death the paper had a circula- 
tion of 2,000, and its growth had been due in large measure 
to the personality of its editor. His fame had reached even 
to London. In reporting his death the Niles Weekly Regis- 
ter called him ‘‘a man of very strong mind and one of the 
most enterprising citizens of the state,’’** and Stephen B. 
Weeks writing years later spoke of him as having ‘‘the stuff 
of which enthusiasts and martyrs are made, for he was a 
radical, outspoken, and aggressive abolitionist.’”°* Had he 
lived a decade longer his fame would doubtless have equalled 
that of the more famous abolitionists. 

In July, 1821, Benjamin Lundy began the publication of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, an abolition news- 
paper, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio.*”? When his reputation reached 
the people of East Tennessee they urged him to remove his 
paper there. After due consideration he accepted their invi- 
tation and moved to Tennessee, locating at Greenville. There 
in April, 1822, he issued Volume I, Number 10, of his paper, 
printed on the same press that Embree had used at Jones- 
boro. The Genius of Universal Emancipation was well sup- 
ported by the people of the section, as they saw in it a con- 
tinuation of the work begun by Embree, and it continued 
to be published at Greenville until August, 1824, when Lundy 
removed it to Baltimore. 

When it became known that Lundy was about to remove 
his paper to Baltimore the annual meeting of the Tennessee 
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Manumission Society in 1824 made plans for the establish- 
ment of an anti-slavery newspaper at Greenville to be called 
the Manumission Journal. There is no further mention of 
this plan, however, and it is probable that the paper was 
never issued.*” 

In addition to the Tennessee Manumission Society there 
were several other independent anti-slavery societies or- 
ganized in the state at various times. In November, 1820, 
the Humane Protecting Society, was organized in Greene 
County. Its purpose was to extend the rights of man to all, 
irrespective of race and color, and to protect those ‘‘unlaw- 
fully oppressed.’’ The qualifications for membership were 
good moral character, friendship toward the government of 
the United States, and an agreement to pay ten cents on 
every one hundred dollars worth of one’s unencumbered 
estate as dues." 

A third organization was the Moral Religious Manumis- 
sion Society of West Tennessee, organized in December, 
1824, at Columbia in Maury County. The spirit in which it 
was organized is indicated in the preamble of its constitu- 
tion which stated that its members were fully convinced that 
slavery exceeded all other crimes in magnitude, that its mo- 
tive was the world, the flesh, and the devil, or else pride and 
laziness, that it was cruel and unjust, and that in its conse- 
quences ignorance, hardness of heart, and inhumanity were 
produced. Membership in the society was limited to fifteen 
persons, all of whom must be non-slaveholders, and their 
duties were to circulate copies of Lundy’s Genius of Univer- 
sal Emancipation throughout their respective communities, 
to issue addresses, to petition churches and legislative 
bodies, and to preach the gospel of humanity to slave- 
holders.“* The objects of the society were to be sought 
through argument and persuasion only, the constitution 
specifically stating that, 
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We think that the gospel of Christ, if believed, would remove per- 
sonal slavery at once, by destroying the will of the tyrant to en- 
slave, and as we do believe that the glory is due to Christ alone, 
that it cannot be given to another, we do agree to hold it up to 
others to the best of our skill, so as to convince them of the truth... . 


And further that, 


As we believe that slavery will exist while men of talents are will- 
ing to tyrannize, and as we are convinced that nothing but the 
moral and religious principles can make men unwilling to tyrannize, 
we therefore deem it unnecessary to make use of any other means 
but argument."® 

In 1824 the society issued a memorial to the annual confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church meeting at Colum- 
bia. This memorial was strongly anti-slavery in spirit, but 
the conference agreed with this sentiment and promised to 
cooperate with the society ‘‘so far as the address involves 
the subject of slavery.” In 1826 the society sent an address 
to the American Convention, but it was too radical to be pub- 
lished. After 1827 the organization seems to have disap- 
peared. 

A fourth organization was the Emancipating Labor So- 
ciety, organized at Nashoba, Shelby County, in 1826 by Miss 
Francis Wright of Scotland. Admission to this society was 
strictly individual, except in the case of children who might 
be admitted with one or two parents, and its purpose was 
to purchase slaves from those people who wished to eman- 
cipate them but who could not sustain the expense of so do- 
ing. In 1825 Miss Wright purchased 1,940 acres of land, ly- 
ing on both sides of the Wolf River, in the vicinity of Ger- 
mantown and Ridgeway. All slaves purchased were placed 
upon this plantation where one-half of the income derived 
from their labor was placed to their credit. When any slave 
had acquired to his credit an amount equal to that which 
the society had paid for him he was emancipated. If he 
wished to leave the state for Liberia or Haiti he was given 


46 Article VI and Article VIII of the constitution, quoted in Martin, op. cit., 
p. 285. 

4° Martin, ‘‘ Methodist Anti-Slavery Activities in Tennessee,’’ Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, loc. cit., p. 107. 
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the privilege of remaining on the plantation until he had 
sufficient means earned to provide transportation to one of 
these places. A typically socialistic form of government and 
management was adopted for the colony, but the whole af- 
fair was a failure partly because of Miss Wright’s pro- 
tracted absence in Scotland and partly because of the utter 
impracticability of the plan. The trustees resigned in 1831, 
and Miss Wright emancipated the slaves that had been 
purchased and sent them to Haiti.” 

The only society formed after 1830 was organized at 
Rock Creek in 1835 and remained in existence for two years. 
During the period of its existence it was one of only three 
societies remaining in the South, the others being located 
in Virginia and Kentucky, respectively. With regard to this 
society the New York Emancipator rejoiced to know that 
‘‘in East Tennessee and directly in the very center of the 
slaveholding country, among the fastnesses of the Ameri- 
ean Alps, God has secured a little Spartan band of devoted 
abolitionists of the best stamp, whom neither death nor 
danger can turn.’’"* 

There were no societies in existence in the state after 
1837, although abolitionist activities continued in some sec- 
tions. Maryville College, a Presbyterian institution in East 
Tennessee, was active in its anti-slavery endeavors. In 1837 
Elijah Eggleston, a Presbyterian minister at Madisonville, 
expelled two prominent members of his congregation for 
selling slaves.* At Union University, a Baptist institution 
located at Murfreesboro, Professor J. M. Pendleton re- 
mained an abolitionist until the outbreak of the Civil War, 
but his position was not an enviable one.**? When the war 
between the sections was raging he remained at Murfrees- 
boro, a loyal supporter of the Union, preaching on Sundays 


"7 Patterson, op. cit., pp. 90-92. 

™8 New York Emancipator, Mar. 8, 1838. 

“8 Martin, ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Societies in Tennessee,’’ Tennessee Historical 
Magazine, loc. cit., p. 276. 

1” Pendleton, J. M., Reminiscences of a Long Life, p. 112. 
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and working on his farm during the week. He constantly ex- 
pected to be taken from his home and hanged and at night al- 
ways prepared a method of escape in ease he should be taken 
by surprise. He lived in constant fear, as a result of numer- 
ous proposals of citizens to do him violence, until the occu- 
pation of Murfreesboro by the Army of the Cumberland in 
1863. This instance, however, was an exceptional one, and 
it is doubtful if there was much genuine abolitionist senti- 
ment in the state after 1840. 

By way of summary it may be said that the anti-slavery 
societies performed a valuable service in the state. They 
were small and few in number as compared with the total 
population, but they kept up anti-slavery discussion by ad- 
vocating the abolition of the institution; they checked the 
domestic slave trade by pointing out its horrors; they de- 
fended the free Negro before the law and labored to raise 
his standard of living; and they attempted to ameliorate the 
conditions of the slaves and to prevent the separation of 
families. Associated with these activities were their numer- 
ous plans for gradual emancipation and colonization, and 
while they did not wholly succeed in any of these they suc- 
ceeded in part in all of them. 


V. COLONIZATION ACTIVITIES 


It remains to comment upon the various attempts at 
colonization made in Tennessee. At a very early date the 
manumission societies came to realize that the presence of 
a large number of free Negroes would not be tolerated in the 
state and that the success of their programs would be de- 
pendent largely upon their ability to colonize the Negroes 
in some foreign region as rapidly as they were emancipated. 
With this situation in mind they developed many plans and 
attempts to colonize the freed Negroes either in Africa or 
in some other state. The Tennessee Manumission Society 
in a memorial to the churches of America in 1816 advocated 
that a colony be laid off for the recevtion of the Negroes as 
soon as they should become free.** In the following year 


11 Niles Weekly Register, Vol. XIV, p. 321. 
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the Presbyterian Synod of Tennessee, in session at Nash- 
ville, adopted resolutions favoring colonization and con- 
gratulated the Manumission Society for its efforts in that 
direction.’”* A colonization society was organized in Tennes- 
see in 1822, but there is no evidence that it continued in 
existence. The Tennessee Manumission Society, in a me- 
morial to congress in 1823, suggested that the federal gov- 
ernment make an appropriation for the purchase of land 
on the American continent for the colonization of free Ne- 
groes, and in 1825 the state legislature instructed the Ten- 
nessee senators and representatives in congress to give their 
support to the government of the United States in carrying 
into effect a plan for the colonizing of free persons of color. 
From 1816 to 1829 there was considerable agitation for 
colonization. 

In 1829 the American Colonization Society developed a 
plan for the creation of state societies, to be auxiliaries of 
the national society and themselves in turn constituting a 
confederacy of county societies. The county societies were 
to be composed of federated town and district organizations. 
In accordance with this plan the Tennessee Colonization 
Society was organized at Nashville in December, 1829. There 
were sixteen members, and the Rev. Philip Lindsley, presi- 
dent of the University of Nashville, was elected president 
The society was very popular and almost immediately be- 
eame a factor in the life of the period. A Tennessee cor- 
respondent of the African Repository in 1830 spoke of 
hearing ‘‘with pleasure of its continued prosperity’’ and 
the following year reported that ‘‘the colonization move- 
ment had many friends in Tennessee’? who were ‘‘deter- 
mined to make every possible effort to aid the good 
cause.’’??8 

The Tennessee Colonization Society had an intermittent 
career. At its annual meeting in November, 1831, a com- 
mittee of seven was appointed to solicit funds to defray the 
expenses of sending free Negroes to Liberia. A committee 


2 Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 1817, p. 67. 
8 African Repository, Vol. V, p. 379. 
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of three was also appointed to memorialize the legislature 
to make an appropriation for the aid of the society. The 
legislature appointed a committee to consider this memorial 
and in September, 1833, passed two resolutions requesting 
the committee to investigate the expediency of requesting 
an annual appropriation of $100,000 from congress and 
$5,000 from the legislature to aid in sending and colonizing 
Negroes in Liberia.*** No aid was received from congress 
but the legislature passed a law in the same year, giving the 
state society ten dollars for every free Negro transported 
to Liberia, provided that not more than five hundred dollars 
should be spent in any one year.’*® Other petitions and me- 
morials were sent to congress and to the state legislature, 
and a sentiment for colonization persisted in Tennessee 
until 1860. Various plans were made for sending the free 
negroes out of the state both to Africa and Haiti as well 
as to the Northern states. The Tennessee Colonization So- 
ciety was incorporated in 1850, thus acquiring the right to 
sue and be sued, use its own seal, and receive gifts of money 
or real estate provided the total value of such gifts did not 
exceed ten thousand dollars in any one year.’*° 

West Tennessee was especially interested in colonization, 
for there it was regarded as a possible means of eliminating 
the free Negroes from among the slaves, and a separate 
society was organized in that section in 1848. This society, 
formed largely through the efforts of the Presbyterian 
Church, was designed as an auxiliary of the American 
Colonization Society, hoping to accomplish its object by the 
contribution of money to the parent society and by the dis- 
semination of intelligence concerning the operations, ob- 
jects, and prosperity of colonization enterprises. 

Many prominent citizens of Tennessee advocated colon- 
ization on the supposition that it would eliminate sec- 


* Niles Weekly Register, Vol. XLV, p. 182. 
% Acts of Tennessee, 1833, Chap. lxiv, Sec. i. 
*%® Acts of Tennessee, 1850, Chap. cxxx, Sec. i. 
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tionalism and solve the problem of the runaway slave, a 
problem which was considered as due largely to the influence 
of the Free Negro. Consequently, it will be observed that 
colonization to these persons was a pro-slavery rather than 
an anti-slavery movement, and in the years immediately 
preceding the Civil War this fact became all the more true. 
In 1852 Frederick W. Stanton of Tennessee, in an address 
to the American Colonization Society, advocated the re- 
moval of the free Negroes to Africa for the reasons just 
stated, and in 1859 John Bell addressed a letter to James 
R. Doolittle advocating the acquisition of some territory 
south of the United States by congress to be set aside as an 
asylum for emancipated slaves. This he thought would 
solve the problem of slavery, and serve as a ‘‘concordat’’ 
between the North and the South.’** In 1860 N. G. Taylor, 
speaking before the American Colonization Society, advo- 
cated the colonization of the blacks for moral and commer- 
cial purposes. With the Negro returned to his native home 
and Africa colonized by American Negroes that country, he 
thought, might become a great commercial ally of the United 
States. ‘‘For, sir,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘the day is not far dis- 
tant, when, instead of scores of tons, there will be hundreds 
and thousands of tons, floating from the shores of Africa 
to every country on the globe. Your report tells us that the 
agriculture of Liberia is already in a flourishing condition, 
and that manufacturing, to some extent, is already spring- 
ing up in that country.’”** Colonization was advocated in 
the state as late as 1865 when Governor William G. Brown- 
low, informing the legislature of the abolition of slavery 
in Tennessee, declared himself in favor of an act ‘‘provid- 
ing for the Negroes a separate and appropriate amount of 
territory’’ where they might be settled ‘‘permanently as a 
nation of freedmen.’”” 


1 American Historical Magazine, Vol. IX, p. 275. 
8 Quoted in Patterson, op. cit., p. 101. 
1° Acts of Tennessee, 1865, p. 5. 
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With all of its labors, however, the colonization move- 
ment was a failure in Tennessee either as an emancipating 
or colonizing agency. Only 287 Negroes from Tennessee 
were sent to Liberia between 1820 and 1866. A few were 
sent to Haiti and some to other states, but no great number 
left the state. The greatest good that came from the move- 
ment was the fostering of a humanitarian spirit toward the 
Negroes. 

By way of summary it may be said that Tennessee fol- 
lowed the course of the other Southern states with regard 
to slavery and emancipation. In the period prior to 1830 
there was a strong and growing sentiment in favor of eman- 
cipation, but after that year this sentiment gradually sub- 
sided and a pro-slavery sentiment of considerable strength 
developed. This pro-slavery spirit did not become so intense 
or so rabid as that in the more southern states, but with the 
exception of East Tennessee the state was committed thor- 
oughly to the support of the institution of slavery many 
years before the Civil War. 

James W. Patron 


Converse College 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 














COMMUNICATIONS 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 


To whom it may concern: 

To the office of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History have come numerous inquiries as to what we are going 
to do about the George Washington Bicentennial celebration. Some 
of these persons addressing such communications seem to have the 
idea that we have charge of the affair. The Federal Government has 
a Commission in charge, and we are not in a position to answer 
inquiries with respect to its procedure. 

We understand that the Commission has appointed two Negroes 
for publicity work and that various committees will be called upon 
to function here and there throughout the country in the segregated 
fashion. Right here in Washington we have been asked to register 
our names as willing to play the part of slaves in the celebration 
which will be staged in the capital of the nation. 

It is true that most Negroes of George Washington’s day were 
slaves. It is also true that most American white men of George 
Washington’s day were serfs. A large number of them, moreover, 
were indentured servants whose status was practically that of the 
slaves, their only advantage being that at a stipulated time they 
might go free whereas the Negro had to serve for life. I am won- 
dering if the Commission will try to dramatize this part played by 
a large element of whites of that time. 

It is indeed sad that American Negroes have failed to under- 
stand history and historie settings and for that reason have per- 
mitted others to diseredit their past which is just as glorious as 
that of any other race. While we often talk about the Negroes be- 
ing held as slaves we do not think of the fact that in the medieval 
and ancient times two-thirds or three-fourths of all white men were 
slaves; and it was not until about one hundred years ago that poor 
white men in this country had any rights that the publie would re- 
spect. In practically all of the Original Thirteen, poor whites could 
neither vote nor hold office because they could not meet the property 
qualifications. As late as 1800 only one white man out of every 
fifteen could exercise the right of suffrage in the United States. 
Will the Commission seek to dramatize this sort of thing? Certainly 
it will be just as appropriate as that of playing up the Negroes al- 
together as slaves. 
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It might be suggested also that these gentlemen in dramatizing 
the educational system of that day would just as appropriately em- 
phasize the fact that the schools were taught by those who were 
crippled, diseased, or socially ostracized. Many of the academies 
of that day were established by running lotteries. In 1773, accord- 
ing to Jonathan Boucher, two-thirds of the teachers in Maryland 
were felons and convicts who had been brought over to this country 
as indentured servants and in return for their passage fare and 
the opportunity to become free at some time in the future served 
here temporarily in the capacity of slaves. 

There can be no objection to certain tableaux or pageants which 
show that Negroes once occupied the low status of bondmen. Such 
a dramatization will show the depths from which the race has 
come and will help the public to appreciate much better than it 
does what the race has achieved since that time, but to restrict the 
celebration altogether to one phase of this sort would be a tragic 
error on the part of those who should make the demonstration ring 
true to history. 

Prior to the American Revolution certain Negroes had become 
free, and during that struggle a considerable number of them at- 
tained this status largely as a result of their defense of the flag 
and took their places in the higher spheres of the social and economic 
order. Crispus Attucks was the first of the martyrs; and three 
thousand other black men offered themselves as a sacrifice for inde- 
pendent America. No woman of that time was writing more inter: 
esting verse than Phillis Wheatley, and no American showed more 
versatility than Benjamin Banneker in his work as an astronomer, 
a surveyor, and an advocate of world peace. Banneker’s Almanac 
was just as creditable as ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanae’’ brought out 
by Benjamin Franklin, and Banneker’s plan for the abolition of 
war, published in 1793, carried every principle set forth by Wood- 
row Wilson in his scheme for the League of Nations. 

These outstanding persons, moreover, were not exceptional dur- 
ing Washington’s time, for others were serving equally well in their 
respective spheres. Richard Allen, George Leile, and Andrew Bryan 
were developing at that time the power of the spirit by which 
they later established the religious freedom of the Negro. Austin 
Dabney, a patriot of the American Revolution, settled as a farmer 
in Georgia and impressed himself upon the whole state as an ex- 
emplary citizen. Lemuel Haynes, another patriot of that day, was 
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distinguishing himself as a preacher to whites in New England. 
James Derham of Philadelphia had begun to make his way by 
demonstrating what the Negro can do in medicine. 

Why, then, should there be a special effort to emphasize the 
fact that the Negro was the victim of slavery, the thing which we 
all know to be evil? George Washington even recognized this as a 
fact, for he said that slavery was wrong in principle, although he 
would not join the anti-slavery forees in trying to crush the insti- 
tution. He contented himself with saying that the system should 
be abolished only by legislative authority, and when he died he 
provided for the liberation of his own slaves. 

During George Washington’s time, however, a number of dis- 
tinguished men were interested in the Negro and to show their 
gratitude the Negroes of the country should avail themselves of 
this opportunity to pay high tribute to these men of vision and 
courage. Thomas Jefferson, for example, was just as bitter in de- 
nouncing slavery as Abraham Lincoln, and if he had lived as late as 
1840 he would have gone down in history as an abolitionist. He 
excoriated the King of England for afflicting the colonies with the 
iniquitous traffic in slaves and incorporated this indictment into 
his first draft of the Declaration of Independence. The pro-slavery 
element at that time, however, was so influential that this par- 
ticular part of the document was eliminated; but Jefferson had the 
Negro in mind when he said ‘‘that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.”’ 

Lafayette and Kosciusko, distinguished generals who fought with 
us for the independence of this country, were likewise interested 
in the freedom of the Negro and his elevation to citizenship. For 
some time Lafayette tried to secure the co-operation of George 
Washington in his plan to purchase slaves and settle them as free- 
men upon plantations where they might be taught to make a living 
and educated for service to their race and nation. Lafayette estab- 
lished such a plantation at Caen, but on account of his changing for- 
tune resulting in exile and the confiscation of his property during 
the French Revolution the experiment failed. 

Kosciusko, interested in the same sort of uplift, left all of his 
property in America as a fund to provide for the manumission of 
slaves and their education. Thomas Jefferson was made the executor 
of this will, and when Kosciusko died, Jefferson, being old, had 
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an administrator appointed by the court. Matters were complicated, 
however, by a second will which Kosciusko’s relatives claimed that 
he had made in Paris to bequeath such property to them. Other 
troubles arose some years later when a third will was presented 
by one Zeltner of Switzerland, claiming that Kosciusko had left such 
property to the poor of a town that had befriended him. It seems 
that after much furor the court accepted the last will as valid and 
disposed of the property accordingly. 

I should add that to prevent the development of what we are 
now facing in connection with this celebration, I called on Sol 
Bloom, at the suggestion of Congressman Oscar DePriest and Dr. 
Alain Locke, and offered to co-operate with his Commission by work- 
ing out in detail a plan to emphasize the more commendable things 
about Negroes of that day. To set up the proper staff and do the 
work as it should be done the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History offered an appropriation of $5,000 if the Com- 
mission would appropriate to this purpose the same amount. The 
Commission, with $250,000 at its disposal, however, manifested no 
interest, and nothing was done. 

In the NEGRO HISTORY WEEK LITERATURE, which is 
now available for distribution, we are giving some suggestions as to 
the way Negroes should join in this Bicentennial Celebration. It is 
fortunate, too, that we shall have for thorough enlightenment on 
these matters, Mr. Walter Mazyck’s valuable book, ‘‘George Wash- 
ington and the Negro.’’ 


C. G. Woopson 
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King Cotton Diplomacy. By Frank LAWRENCE OwsLey. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931. Price $5.00.) 

Europe and the American Civil War. By DoNALpSoN JORDAN and 
Epwin J. Pratt. (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York, 1931. Price $4.00. ) 

Professor Frank Lawrence Owsley, born and educated in Ala- 
bama, belongs to that school of Southern revisionists who have set 
themselves to the task of rejecting, not without some success, the 
New England interpretation of the causes, results, and aftermath 
of the Civil War. Although more scholarly in his approach than 
such extremists as Edgar Lee Masters and Claude Bowers, he often 
betrays his lack of objectivity as, for example, when he declares 
at least three times that Mason and Slidell ‘‘unfortunately’’ pre- 
sented statistics six months old in their efforts to get Great Britain 
and France to break the ‘‘paper blockade’’ established by the Fed- 
eral forces on the Southern ports. 

Indeed, the author attempts to prove as his main thesis that 
the blockade was totally futile, iniquitous, and disastrous to Ameri- 
ca’s position as the traditional defender of neutral maritime rights. 
He emphasizes the fact that there were ‘‘3,549 statute miles’’ of 
southern coast with its 189 rivers, numerous bays, inlets, and har- 
bors.’’ The obvious implication is that at every point were beauti- 
ful beaches, and that all the rivers, bays, inlets, and harbors were 
accessible to the ships of those days. In fact, only seven ports, Nor- 
folk, Wilmington (North Carolina), Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
New Orleans, and Galveston constituted dangerous points of ingress 
and egress. Professor Owsley offers an imposing array of figures 
to show that the totally inadequate blockading ships were ‘‘never 
able to stop more than one vessel out of four on the Atlantie Coast, 
even toward the last, and certainly, no more than that on the Gulf 
Coast.’’ If this is true, what, as Professor Sterling Brown asks, be- 
comes of the legend of a starving South fighting to the last ditch? 

His condemnation of Lineoln’s blockading policy is indicative of 
his pro-Southern bias. Lincoln, he asserts: 
flew in the face of all American precedents, all American permanent interests 
and doctrines of neutral maritime rights, vitiated the principles in the Declara- 
tion of Paris that a blockade to be binding must be effective, and thereby 


furnished an interpretation of the Declaration of Paris for Great Britain which 
was destined to release that Power from the one burdensome and objectionable 
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feature of that pact. Over a century of struggle on the part of the weaker 
maritime Powers to force Great Britain to recognize the rights of neutrals on the 
high seas was rendered futile, and international law was put back where it was 
in the days of the orders in council and the Milan Decree. Old Abe sold Ameri- 
ea’s birthright for a mess of pottage. 


One must inquire from what source Professor Owsley discovered 
that ‘‘the humiliating Clarendon capitulation of Paris’’ disturbed 
Lord Derby solely because of Article IV. Again, one can hardly 
agree that Lincoln’s blockading order was alone sufficient to de- 
stroy the whole existing body of international law. Nor is it any 
more likely that, even without the extension of belligerent rights 
by the United States during the Civil War, Britain would have re- 
frained from violating neutral rights during the World War. On 
the other hand, she established new precedents, totally disconnected 
from those of the Civil War. One must suspect that Professor Ows- 
ley would have the United States, when a belligerent, assume the 
role of a staunch advocate of neutral rights. Finally, it is rather 
surprising that this firm adherent to the principles of international 
law should not condemn the Confederate proclamation providing 
for the fitting out of privateers. The conclusion is inescapable that 
our author regrets the victory of the North in the Civil War. 

When it is a question of neutral obligations, however, Professor 
Owsley is much more liberal. Great Britain, he insists, was entirely 
right and the United States entirely wrong in the ‘‘Alabama 
Claims’’ dispute and ‘‘southern people could chuckle in grim satis- 
faction when the United States robbed [sic] England of fifteen mil- 
lion dollars in the Alabama claims.”’ 

He says further that, although the policy based on the belief 
that Great Britain’s dire need for cotton would force her to aid 
the Confederacy proved illusory, hope still remained that British 
publie opinion would force her into the war. Up to a certain point 
he follows the late Professor Ephraim D. Adams in his Great Brit- 
ain and the American Civil War in accounting for the shift from a 
pro-Northern to an anti-Northern press. He is less convincing, how- 
ever, when he says that later: ‘‘In England opinion may be char- 
acterized as definitely hostile to the North and sympathetic with 
the South,’’ and that ‘‘from contempt they changed to unstinted ad- 
miration.’’ Jordan and Pratt, whose work was supervised by Pro- 
fessor Samuel Eliot Morison of Harvard University, conclude that 
even the English upper classes were more definitely anti-Northern 
than pro-Southern, that the group desiring intervention in favor 
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of the South was in a decided minority, less numerous even than 
those who were determined to prevent such intervention, and that 
the greater portion of the British people were neutral. One must 
go, moreover, to Jordan and Pratt to discover that The Slave Power 
by John Eliott Cairnes molded pro-Northern opinion just as the 
better-known The American Union by James Spence constituted the 
vade mecum of Southern sympathizers, 

Incidentally, Negroes will learn from the work of these two 
young scholars that not only Cobden, Bright, and Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis worked untiringly for ‘‘the cause,’’ but that such com- 
paratively unknown persons as Peter Alfred Taylor, M.P. for Leices- 
ter, his wife, and Thomas Bagley Potter should be put on the roll 
with Clarkson and Wilberforce. 

If neither cotton nor public opinion could lead Britain to inter- 
vention, what is the explanation for her perfidious acquiescence in 
Northern violation of British neutral rights? Owsley, like most his- 
torians, rejects the ‘‘Wheat Theory’’; namely, that since England 
needed wheat more than she did cotton, she had to remain on 
friendly terms with the North. If British statesmen did fear a 
bread famine, they maintained one of the most perfect conspiracies 
of silence that have ever yet baffled students of history. He fcllows 
Adams and Professor James Phinney Baxter, 3d, in believing that 
Britain suffered the infringement of her neutral rights because she 
had an eye to future wars in most of which she would be a belligerent. 
But Owsley, like some eritices of the policy of the United States from 
1914 to 1917, contends that war profits were the determining factor 
in England’s neutrality. It was, he asserts, most decidedly not the 
fear of the unemployed operatives in the cotton industry (most 
of whom favored the North) that prevented Great Britain from 
intervening, for practically none of the 2,000,000 unemployed could 
vote, and they were too dependent upon the Guardians of the Poor 
for the dole to cause trouble. Jordan and Pratt deny that the lot 
of the operatives was so piteous as some writers have depicted it. 
Moreover, they like Ephriam D. Adams, point out that the issue be- 
tween the free labor industrial North and the slave-holding agricul- 
tural aristocracy of the South would have its repercussion upon the 
struggle between Lancashire and Old Sarum. Owsley ignores this 
factor although within three years after the close of the Civil War 
free labor won its most notable political victory in the history of 
nineteenth century England. 
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King Cotton Diplomacy, the shibboleth, and the notions that 
no country dared make war on the South, that John Bull was 
sitting on a bale of cotton, and that Great Britain and France could 
be induced by the threat of a cotton famine to break the Federal 
blockade, mediate, intervene, or recognize the Confederacy proved 
abject failures. King Cotton Diplomacy likewise fails to support the 
more scholarly and objective conclusions of Ephraim D. Adams. 

Europe and the American Civil War maintains not only a more 
objective approach but a higher literary tone. While the authors 
give no references to justify their statements, Professor Morison 
assures that they are all well-substantiated. The book should be read 
by every one who wishes ammunition to fight the battle against the 
Southern revisionists. Rayrorp W. LoGaN 


The Mobility of the Negro. By Epwarp E. Lewis. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 144. Price $2.25.) 

The Mobility of the Negro is a publication of Columbia Univer- 
sity published as one of the studies in economics dealing with 
present-day problems. Another study of recent contribution, The 
Negro Peasant Turns Cityward, by Louise Venable, recently came 
from the same source and made a favorable impression as a serious 
work showing original treatment and independent research. 

This study approaches the problem of the Negro migration to 
industrial centers in the same serious manner but it does not seem 
to be so well conceived and successfully worked out as in the case 
of the work of the migration by Miss Venable. The author is re- 
stricting himself too closely to a few matters which figure conspicu- 
ously in such a treatment and, therefore, has failed to develop the 
subject in all of its ramifications. 

In justification of this particular task, however, Professor Frank 
Alexander Ross, under whom the work was done, says that he has 
concentrated on the economie factors underlying the migration so 
as to make the contribution considerably beyond a mere descrip- 
tion of what occurred. ‘‘Mr. Lewis,’’ he says, ‘‘has established 
technique for determining the economic ‘push’ of agricultural de- 
pression in the cotton belt and the economic ‘pull’ of the industry 
of the North. This is so done by logical classification of material 
and by graphic devices. By statistical and mathematical procedure 
it becomes possible to measure the relative effectiveness of the pro- 
pulsive and attractive factors during different parts of the period.’’ 
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The author takes up a new phase of the movement in analyzing 
data of 258 counties. We must feel doubtful, however, that the small 
number of counties considered will supply adequate facts to war- 
rant sweeping conclusions. A larger number should have been 
studied. Yet the author’s method of attack is suggestive and it in- 
dicates the way for the study of this important economic question 
in detailed fashion. 

Reading the book, however, we do not find in certain parts of it 
many facts which show much more study of the situation than in 
the ease of other authors who have treated the migration. His chap- 
ter, for example, on the economic factors in the Negro migration 
read very much like going over familiar ground. In dealing also 
with cotton and colored farmers we find other data which cannot 
be considered other than familiar. In his ‘‘Comparative Statistical 
Analysis’’ and the mathematical treatment of the problem one finds 
a departure from the usual description of movements of population 
as already pointed out above. In dealing with the historical se- 
quences and historical conclusion we have more effort to give an 
original treatment to facts which others have produced in their 
independent researches. The book, therefore, contributes more to 
economies than to history and will doubtless be used by advanced 
students in both of these fields. 


The Oblates’ Hundred and One Years. By Grace H. SHERWOOp. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. XI, pp. 288. 
Price $2.50.) 

This story recalls a significant period in the history of the Negro 
in the Western Hemisphere. It brings back to mind the echoes of 
the French Revolution in America as evidenced by the upheaval 
in San Domingo culminating in the independence of that country 
as a result of the work of Toussaint Louverture and Dessalines. 
During these stormy days persons of both races took refuge on 
foreign shores. A considerable number of them settled in this coun- 
try at ports like Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, and New Orleans. 
Having more intelligence than the Negroes of that day were per- 
mitted to develop in this country, these persons of color in this 
group brought with them new ideas as to freedom and in making 
contacts with the slaves infused into their minds a spirit of un- 
rest to which may be traced most of the insurrections of the slaves 
in the United States. 
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Accustomed to education in their country, these persons of the 
Catholic faith immediately set themselves to the task of enlighten- 
ing their children and those of other persons of color in the funda- 
mentals of education and the principles of Christian religion. This 
accounts for the Oblate Sisters of Providence established in Balti- 
more. The founders were Father Joubert, Elizabeth Lange, Marie 
Magdalene Balas, and Marie Rose Boegue. It was of some moment, 
too, that the French Sulpicians seeking a haven in America were 
established here in time to make a contribution to the founding of 
this institution. They had organized in 1796 a congregation of San 
Domingo Catholics, which was doubtless the first church of the sort 
established in the United States. This congregation came under the 
head of Father Joubert in 1827, and out of this developed the work of 
the Oblate Sisters of Providence. 

This organization after proper recognition by the clergy of the 
Catholics established in 1829 St. Frances Academy for the educa- 
tion of girls. This, to be sure, required courage, but in dealing 
with Negroes the Catholics have always shown more of the spirit 
of Jesus than the Protestants. In spite of criticism and opposition, 
then, this institution lived on to become a factor in the uplift of 
the Negroes not only in Maryland but in other parts. Students 
came especially from Philadelphia and Washington, and when bet- 
ter equipped for life they returned to these cities to enlighten their 
fellowmen. The centenary celebration of this institution in Balti- 
more, then, was a matter of concern to all persons who appreciate the 
progress of the Negro of this country and desire to estimate what 
they have achieved. It means a great deal to the Negro race and to 
their friends who have worked with them that out of this interracial 
cooperation we have an institution which stands like a monument 
to a successful effort covering one hundred years. 


The Negro Author. By VERNON Locatns. (New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1931. Pp. XII, 480. Price $5.00.) 

This is one of the recent works intended to develop neglected 
aspects of the history of the Negro. The author, if we judge from 
the citations found in the book and his method of approach, has 
given much study to the matter and has examined practically all 
available materials. The book, however, sometimes drifts too much 
toward a mere summary of various publications with an insufficient 
amount of critical analysis as to their value. Not being sufficiently 
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well grounded in the history of the Negro, too, the author sometimes 
fails to appreciate the circumstances under which these authors 
wrote and therefore, could not properly criticise their works. For 
example, on page 126 he does an injustice to Lemuel Haynes, and 
on page 195 as elsewhere he does a still greater injustice to Henry 
Higland Garnett in making him largely visionary, just as he makes 
Haynes a mystic figure. On the whole, however, it is a very inform- 
ing volume and will be useful for students of Negro literature and 
history. 

The author undertakes to classify these productions and at the 
same time arranges them in chronological order. It is of some aid, 
too, that there are such divisions as the beginning of authorship, 
the writings of race leaders, the works of Negro anti-slavery agents, 
and books of poetry, biographies, orations, and theology. From 
the point of view of digesting so much material, the reviewer must 
admit that the author has done well a very difficult task. 

Probably the most valuable portion of the book is that which 
deals with the literary efforts of Negroes during the earliest period 
from 1760 to 1790. As a rule we never think of the Negro as hav- 
ing produced any thing worth while during those days. From this 
chapter we see the efforts of such authors as Gustavus Vassa, Fran- 
cis Williams, Jupiter Hammon, and Phillis Wheatley. In this chap- 
ter the author does not say very much which is not known by a few 
other serious students of this period, but he has given the matter 
a new treatment. 

Taking up writers of a later period, the author finds a larger 
number of writers to engage his attention when he comes to David 
Ruggles, Samuel E. Cornish, James McCune Smith, Charles B. 
Ray, Charles Lenox Remond and their contemporaries. He comes 
nearer to familiar ground. This, however, does not mean that he 
has followed in the footsteps of other persons who have written 
about these characters. In this part as in other chapters of the book 
there are not only new facts but an original treatment to evoke 
thought and stimulate further study. 

In this way the book is brought down to 1900 so as to mention 
at least in brief the productions of other Negroes who have in- 
telligently expressed themselves in print. In a sense, therefore, the 
book is a history of Negro literature in America. As such it will be 
used extensively in schools and libraries where persons are giving 
some thought to the intellectual achievements of a people once 
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considered incapable of such efforts. The book in itself too, will 
not only be a useful manual, but will direct attention of the entire 
thinking class of the country to the Negro as a new factor in the 
intellectual sphere. 


Brown America. By Epwin R. Emprer. (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1931. Pp. 311. Price $2.50) 


This book is an expression of an interest resulting from both 
tradition and active participation in the uplift of the Negro element 
of the American population. The author is a grandson of John G. 
Fee, a Kentucky abolitionist, from whom Mr. Embree learned what 
it is to suffer in the effort to secure for the Negro the oppor- 
tunity for development unto the full stature of citizenship. That 
part of the book which treats of John G. Fee as a crusader throws 
new light upon his career and illuminates a neglected aspect of the 
history of the United States. This country cannot afford to forget 
the labors of this reformer who was a conspicuous figure in that 
galaxy made illustrious by Cassius M. Clay, James G. Birney, Ben- 
jamin Lundy, and Daniel R. Goodloe, who, although living in the 
South, dared to attack slavery and to urge the recognition of 
Negroes as citizens. 

Although the author finds that the good works of John G. Fee 
have not in every way followed him, the book, as a whole, does not 
show the situation as discouraging. These despised and rejected 
people have developed in their own way, some by dint of energy 
and others by the cooperation of those who have been sufficiently 
sympathetie and philanthropie to help them when they could not 
help themselves. In their struggle upward they have achieved things 
worthy of consideration and thereby have demonstrated that they 
should have every chance to develop their outstanding capacities. 

The results from this effort upward have not always been satis- 
factory, for an inventory sometimes shows more liabilities than 
assets. Negroes, like other people, are human; and their situation 
presents the same problems which you would find in the ease of 
any other element similarly circumstanced. This is well expressed 
by the author, in saying that while ‘‘ America would perhaps be more 
uniformly prosperous and less troubled and disorderly if the Negro 
were not here, it would be certainly less interesting and colorful.’’ 

From the point of view of the historian, Mr. Embree has made 
a contribution. He does not claim to be a recognized contributor to 
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such literature, but he has established himself in a new field by 
giving facts an original interpretation. In other words, he has made 
us know what we thought we knew. What we see and observe from 
day to day is given an interpretation. The public is deeply indebted 
to the author, then, for this timely contribution. 

This book, moreover, is suggestive in that the author invites 
attention to a new race in the making or the assimilation of a mon- 
grel group to a common physical standard. We refer to this large 
element in the American population as ‘‘ Negroes’’ when as a matter 
of fact few of them resemble actual Negroes or black people. We 
have neglected to pay sufficient attention to the ‘‘Negroes’’ to be 
well informed as to what is really going on among them, and without 
our realizing it we have developed from race admixture in this 
country a type which ean hardly be paralleled in any other part of 
the world. How this has come to pass will make a profitable study 
for the anthropologists who travel here and there throughout the 
world in quest of new fields to explore. They have one at their own 
doors. 

CaRTER G. Woopson 











NOTES 


History PrIzEs 


A friend of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, one who does not care to mention his name, has offered 
four prizes to stimulate writing in this neglected field. For the 
best current article sent to THE JoURNAL or Necro History during 
the year he will give a prize of one hundred dollars and for the 
second best fifty dollars. For the best book review sent to THE 
JOURNAL OF Necro History he will give a prize of fifty dollars 
and for the second best twenty-five dollars. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History in New York City this offer was accepted, 
and two other persons were authorized to associate with the Director 
as a committee to pass upon these productions when submitted. The 
persons to serve on the committee, then, will be Carter G. Woodson, 
director of the Association, Benjamin Brawley, of Howard Univer- 
sity, and Lorenzo D. Turner, of Fisk University. Persons who are 
interested will kindly write for terms to the director of the Associa- 
tion at 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The following regulations must be observed: 

1, All articles submitted must be on hand by the first of the October 
preceding the annual meeting which is held the last week of that month. 

2. These manuscripts must be submitted in typewritten form. Current 
articles must contain at least 3,000 words; reviews at least 1,000. 

3. These manuscripts must be original and not previously published 
and must not be used in any other contest or published before the prize is 
awarded except in the case of such articles as may appear in the JOURNAL 
or Necro History during the year. 

4. These productions, moreover, must not be based upon any treatise 
in which members of the Committee of Award may be especially interested, 
and they themselves cannot participate. 


A DUPLICATION OF EFrrort IN PropucinG Two 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS OF THE NEGRO 


On the 7th of last November Anson Phelps Stokes, the chief factor 
in the control of the Phelps Stokes Fund which finances Thomas 
Jesse Jones and his operations, called in Washington a meeting of a 
few Negro educators and scholars together with certain selected 
whites who might cooperate with them in producing an Encyclopedia 
of the Negro. The discussion of the proposal, however, did not ad- 
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vance very far before some one raised the question as to why Carter 
G. Woodson and W. E. B. Du Bois, who had made contributions in 
this field, had not been invited to this conference. A motion was, then, 
made that they be invited to attend the next meeting to be held 
January 9, 1932. This motion was amended so as to include in this 
invitation Alain Locke. 

Carter G. Woodson, knowing that neither Jones nor Stokes actu- 
ally desired his cooperation in this matter and also that these gentle- 
men, Jones in particular, had worked to cut off the support of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History because Carter 
G. Woodson had not evaluated certain facts of history as they de- 
sired, refused to accept the invitation, especially since the invitation 
did not originate with these gentlemen but was forced upon them 
from the floor. 

Carter G. Woodson felt, moreover, that even should one ignore 
the inimical attitude of these gentlemen toward the work which he 
has been promoting, it would be improper for him to attend such a 
conference, for by making use of data collected by the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History since 1922 the Associated 
Publishers, with which he is connected, is actually compiling an 
Encyclopedia Africana in ten volumes, scheduled to appear at least 
in part before the end of 1933. To attend this conference under such 
circumstances would be tantamount to assisting others in duplicating 
his own efforts through an institution which has already collected 
more facts on the Negro than any other agency in the world. 

When Carter G. Woodson received the communication to the effect 
that this conference had voted that he attend the meeting on the 
ninth of January he addressed to Benjamin Brawley, the secretary, 
the following letter and sent copies of it to each member of the con- 
ference. 

Washington, D.C., Nov. 27, 1931 
Professor Benjamin Brawley, 
Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 
My prear PRroressor BRAWLEY: 


I have the report of your conference on the advisability of pub- 
lishing an encyclopedia of the Negro, held in Washington, D.C., 
November 7, 1931. I note that it was voted that I attend the next 
meeting. 

I consider it inadvisable for me to attend, however, for the reason 
that the persons who called the meeting evidently did not desire my 
cooperation. Furthermore, a number of the persons attending could 
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not have been ignorant of the fact that since 1922 the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciated Publishers, has been collecting data for such an encyclopedia 
and has actually begun the editorial work. 

I should add that our plan is to publish a work of ten volumes, the 
title of which will be THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AFRICANA. There 
can be no legal objection to your duplicating our efforts, but we 
respectfully request that you use some other title. 

I should say, too, that inasmuch as this work is already in the 
making, and you have not as yet definitely decided what you will do, 
that you spend your time and energy in doing some of the other long 
neglected tasks which the present undesirable condition of the Negro 
requires. There is so much to be done for the Negro that it seems to 
me to be unwise and unnecessary for one agency to duplicate the 
efforts of the other. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. G. Woopson 





